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Every Patriotic American 
of All Classes 


who is interested in the welfare of our country 
and properly appreciates the peril arising from 


the encroachments of Romanism, 


should read 
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lem. ‘There never was a time in the 
history of the Republic when such a 
book was so much needed as now. I 
hope for it a large circulation.” 


Bishop Charles C. McCabe 
says: ‘*] have read every word of Fa- 
cing the Twentieth Century. At is a very 
great book. Every American citizen 
ought to read it — every editor, espe- 
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are thoroughly deceived and _ hood- 
winked. This book would open their 
eyes if they would only read. All min- 
isters and school-teachers should read 
this book,” 


To encourage the widest circulation of this invaluable book, 
the publishers have issued this Revised Edition at the remark- 
ably low price of 75 cents, met; postage, 2! cents additional. 
It is an 8vo in size, contains 645 pages, has a complete and 
ready reference index, and is substantially bound in cloth. 
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Arr. L—THE BIBLE STORY OF THE FALL. 


Ir is practically the universal judgment of modern schol- 
arship that Genesis iii is a unity which reaches us, with the 
possible exception of one or two phrases, from the hand of 
one writer, and that it belongs to the oldest groundwork of 
Hebrew literature. No analysis of documents, therefore, 
or discussion of age is necessary. The meaning of the He- 
brew words used is also undisputed, so that no verbal crit- 
icism seems called for. 

A few preliminary remarks, however, may clear the way 
to a quicker choice between the various interpretations given 
of this narrative. In the first place, recent archeological 
discoveries either rule out of consideration or throw a heavy 
burden of proof upon several of the old derogatory inter- 
pretations. It is no longer possible to think of the Hebrew 
author or compiler of this Genesis narrative as being a 
primitive man. He lived at the end, not at the beginning, 
of the ages. His type of thought and his view-point are 
not to be reached by a psychological study of such speci- 
mens of later humanity as have been so attractive to Mr. 
Tylor and Sir John Lubbock, but rather by an examina- 
tion of the views of his neighbors living in Syria, Mesopo 
tamia, and Egypt at that time and by a study of his own 
racial and national development. I have recently described 
elsewhere the early intercourse between the Hebrews and 


other ancient peoples, showing that from the earliest his- 
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toric times Palestine had been peculiarly influenced by other 
nations, being the meeting place of the culture of the en- 
tire ancient world.* ‘There is no proof that this intercourse 
ceased when the Hebrews entered the land. If their re- 
corded memories can be trusted at all, the ancestors of this 
people had been men of property, accustomed to live in 
cities; men who bought graves, and homes, and who had 
such leadership that they could actually conquer a home in 
Palestine for themselves from such mighty antagonists as 
we now know the Hittites and Moabites to have been, 
quickly found a monarchy there which commanded notice 
and respect immediately among foreign nations, and speed- 
ily originate a literature which even to this day is stirring 
the whole civilized world to admiration. If the Hebrews 
were at any historic period less civilized than their neigh- 
bors it becomes quite a task to explain why the best laws, 
the best religious faiths, and the best literary productions 
that have come down to us have come from the least civil- 
ized of all those ancient peoples. It is now seen by all 
archeologists that the great original works which formed 
the basis of the Pentateuch and the early prophecies are 
not copies, or even imitations, of the literary forms or con- 
tents with which the Israelites were or had been surrounded. 
There is an individuality about these as marked as in any 
nation, at any era. And it is a surprising thing that the 
very first scrap of prophetic literature that comes to us 
comes not from the hand of a professional scribe, living in 
the capital, but from a rustic, living in a little country 
village; and yet this is written in elegant Hebrew, show- 
ing a remarkable acquaintance with the international com- 
plications, religious ideas, and habits of thought among the 
neighboring nations, and takes for granted a _ well-estab- 
lished conception of national history and a well-formed body 
of religious and moral principles. That Amos was such 
as he was proves that anterior to Amos there were religious 
culture, law, centuries of training, settled customs, and a 


*The Homiletic Review, August, 1901; August, 1902. 
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reading public. His views of God and of his moral govern- 
ment, his ethical system, as well as his acquaintance with 
the past history of his own and neighboring countries—with 
which he takes it for granted that his hearers are also ac- 
quainted—all point to Amos as at the culmination of a 
national civilization and not at its genesis. This can be 
said with equal assurance of the author of this, chapter 
(Gen. ili). If there is a basis of ancient myth utilized in 
this narrative, as Gunkel seems to have abundantly proved, 
it has nevertheless been worked over and moralized upon 
until it has been completely transformed from its original 
purpose and meaning. 

This narrative did not arise in the culture period of 
mythical creations. A myth ceases to be a myth when 
worked over for pedagogical purposes—ofherwise this objec- 
tionable word could be applied to various chapters of New 
Testament apocalypse as truly as to these early chapters 
of the Old Testament. I object to the word, in this con- 
nection, not only because in the common thought it is synon- 
ymous with something false, but because it is not in ac 
cordance with the Hebrew spirit. While the natural and 
supernatural were never well distinguished by the Hebrews, 
yet from everything which they have written we can con- 
clude that they never personalized the elements as did other 
nations. Their monotheistic faith, which appears with 
them when we first see them, was totally antagonistic to 
such myths. Indeed, as Gunkel well points out, man had 
not only ceased to be a myth maker, but had long ceased to 
be a nomad and had become a tiller of the soil, and several 
of the pains of civilization had come upon the race, before 
this narrative could have been originated or adopted by the 
Hebrews. Even Gunkel has not drawn out this argument 
sufficiently. From this narrative itself it is evident that 
when it became a part and parcel of the accepted Hebrew 
tradition that people must not only have been monotheistic 
but monogamous, and so far advanced in civilization that 
the man, not the woman, is thought of as the tiller of the 
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soil. Anyone acquainted with primitive oriental life will 
perceive the significance of this suggestion. 

Therefore, while there may have been an original myth, 
now lost, in the hands of this Bible writer, yet, if so, be- 
cause of his deep meditation and reflection, and his thor- 
oughly Hebrew monotheistic spirit, he has completely trans- 
formed it from its original purpose and used it merely as 
illustrative material; just as the writer of the first chapter 
makes vivid his narrative by a side look at Tiamat as chaos 
and Job glorifies the almighty Jehovah by making him the 
real and easy conqueror of the ancient dragon with whom 
Marduk struggled so fiercely. 

The second preliminary observation has to do with the 
style of this narrative. I think it is Shailer Mathews who 
has remarked that the modern Palestinians talk in tropes. 
That is no truer of them than of their more ancient rela- 
tives. The most ancient speech of man was undoubtedly 
a picture language. Every oriental language has an alpha- 
bet or syllabary composed of pictures. When illuminated 
and interpreted by the oriental imagination, the house, the 
camel, the girdle, a row of temple columns, wings and horns 
and coiling snakes all received a new and lofty meaning. As 
Detzel has said, “Man can only think of God and the highest 
spiritual realities in pictures.” This is true of deeply spir- 
itual or poetical natures in every age. Birds and animals, 
rivers and seas, appear everywhere in Dante and Goethe, 
in Carlyle and Tennyson, in this symbolic sense. So the 
beasts and reptiles on the earth, and the stars and planets 
in the sky, all spoke to the ancients of mysterious spiritual 
truths. Every ancient sanctuary was a moral picture les- 
son to all who saw it. It is now known that these sanctua- 
ries were so similar in Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia—as 
also the symbolic colors and dress and ritual—that all orien- 
tal strangers visiting Jerusalem could have been able to 
read much of the religion of Jehovah simply from this pic- 


ture lesson in stone. It need not surprise anyone, there- 
fore, to find that the picture story of the fall of man finds 
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some sort of a counterpart the world over. Go to Persia 
and we can hear the story that the first parents of the race 
lost their happiness because of the fruit they ate. Open 
the Scandinavian Eddas and we may read of the apples of 
immortality which beguiled the first mother of man. Read 
the old Assyrian and Babylonian tablets and we find fre- 
quent mention of sacred trees and symbolic serpents. The 
greatest foe of the gods is Tiamat, represented as a seven- 
headed serpent, while another is called the “destroyer of the 
dwelling place of life.’ It was a demon in the form of a 
serpent that seized and carried away the plant of life which 
Gilgamesh, after passing over the waters of Death, had 
received from his far-away ancestors there. Boscawen even 
thinks he has found a text which explicitly mentions the 
eating of the fruit by the first man, and certainly in the 
story of Adapa there is a curious and unmistakable like- 
ness to that of the Hebrew Adam, notwithstanding the even 
greater difference. The Berlin Museum cylinder ought also 
to be mentioned on which the picture of a tree from which 
two clusters of fruit are hanging may be seen, with two 
individuals (presumably a man and woman) sitting near, 
while behind one of these a serpent uprears itself. A some- 


what similar picture may be found on a very ancient Pho- 


nician vase from Cyprus; and on another Chaldaie seal, 
lately discovered, is to be seen a fleeing serpent pursued by 
a deity. The Babylonian words used in this account to- 
gether with all these pictorial connections give sharper point 
to the impression that the serpent, fruit, ete., possessed a 
symbolic meaning well known, probably, to all the ancient 
world at the time this account was written; for it will not 
be forgotten that it is now proved, from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets and elsewhere, that Babylonian myths were being 
copied in Egypt and read in Palestine centuries before this 
account, as we possess it, was penned. Demons in serpent 
forms appear all through the ancient literatures. No doubt, 
as Gunkel shows, the snake originally was a demon. The 
Book of the Dead, of Egypt, is full of an excessive use of 
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symbolic language in which the serpent appears most fre- 
quently (for example, chapters xxxili, xxxix, and eviil). 
The fortieth chapter recounts the repulse of the great ser 
pent ( Darkness), the eater of the ass (Sun). Chapter 
Ixxxvii contains the cry of the soul which seeks deliverance: 
“I am the serpent, son of the Earth; 1 go to bed and am 
brought forth renewed, rejuvenated, each day.” This un- 
doubted symbolic use of physical forms is seen clear down 
to the Middle Ages, and in English cathedrals I have no- 
ticed St. Mark carrying a lion in his arms, Satan repre- 
sented as a dragon, the Holy Spirit as an eagle, and Christ 
as a panther. Everyone understands that the later use was 
not literal, yet sometimes among moderns as among the 
classical Greeks it is supposed that, when an Egyptian king 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty called himself a 
crocodile or bull, or called his god a hawk or serpent, he 
actually supposed he was himself related to the quadrupeds 
and his god also. Instead of this every hieroglyph in 
ancient Egypt and every strange animal form was packed 
with symbolic meaning—and so man is still sometimes 
called “a worm, a moth, a beast, a god.” So the Japanese 
courtier mentions himself as “a stupid vegetable,” and so 
John the Baptist could be called “a burning lamp” and 
Jehovah “a smoking furnace.” 

Most of the “advanced school” of modern scholarship 
have insisted that the serpent mentioned in the Eden story 
was an ordinary snake and nothing else. But, while the 
word is, no doubt, the generic word for snake, it is the con- 
text and interpretation which must determine whether there 
is any other hidden meaning beneath this common word, 
and it is a notable thing to find even Professor Cheyne in 
his last utterance (Encyclopedia Biblica) not only acknowl- 
edging that this narrative is not to be understood literally, 
but arguing that the writer of the Eden story and his read- 
ers did not understand it literally; as is proved by the naive 
description, the idealism of the narrative, the total disre- 
gard of these stories in subsequent Scripture, ete. He well 
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says: “The writer has no fear of being misunderstood. He 
knows, and his readers know, that he is not dealing with 
the everyday world, but with a world in which the natural 
and supernatural are one.” It ought really to be made quite 
emphatic here that no Old Testament writer refers to this 
account as if he supposed it to be literally history, and that 
Jesus and the apostles, while using the narrative for didac- 
tic and illustrative purposes, have strangely refrained from 
treating it as literal history. Even the Pauline Adam, as 
Seyschlag has seen, is not necessarily a literal Adam, but 
symbolic; a prototype of universal humanity. 

The fact is that those who nowadays most strenuously 
insist upon this being literal history are those who also in- 
sist that it is not true history, and that no high spiritual 
truth was intentionally expressed here by the writer. In- 
sisting upon the bare literality of the account, they freely 
criticise the barbaric instincts of the author of it. Well- 
hausen affirms that this crude author was not even attempt- 
ing to say that Adam and Eve lacked the knowledge of 
moral good and evil, but only that they lacked the ability 
to distinguish between physical good and evil, the helpful 
and the harmful physically. The author never intended that 
this narrative should have a moral significance, but only 
meant to show that primitive man lacked that knowledge 
which we call experience and culture. It was an attempt 
to exalt the natural state of irresponsible childhood as 
against the condition of civilized man. But this theory— 
developed, I fear, chiefly because of the hypothesis that 
moral questions and distinctions could not have been inter- 
esting to primitive minds so semibrutish as early mankind 
was supposed to possess—grows less and less probable the 
farther our discoveries extend into the past. The deeper the 
spade of the excavator goes the more astonished do our ex- 
plorers become at the revelations of mental strength and 
the evidence of moral questionings among those early speci- 
mens of the genus homo. One of the most popular of these 


writers who accept the bare literality of the account insists 
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very strongly that the tree was not placed in the garden as 
a test of man’s free will, but says, “Evidently the tree was 
called the tree of the knowledge of good and evil because it 
(that is, its fruit) possessed, according to the view of the 
Bible writer, the property of imparting the capacity for 
making moral distinctions;”’ that is, moral capacity and 
moral consciousness were obtained, according to the Bible 
writer, when he ate the fruit. Now, this theory I believe 
to be as objectionable and unsatisfactory as any theory can 
well be. It plainly affirms that this Bible writer guessed at 
a solution of a great problem and guessed wrong; he was 
entirely mistaken in his attempted history of the origin of 
man’s moral nature; it was but the crude thinking of some 
primitive creature who could not think straight. This the- 
ologian begs the question by taking for granted that the 
aim of the author was to describe the origin of the moral 
nature instead of a test of the moral nature. He acknowl- 
edges that, according to his theory, there is no reason why 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil should have been 
introduced into the story at all. He supposes it was intro- 
duced because the writer had seen it in the myths of other 
nations. But to form a theory of what an author means who 
makes one of the chief elements of the story meaningless is 
to build on the air. If the author supposed that God wanted 
the first pair to remain as children, without moral capacity, 
what possible object could there be in placing the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil in the garden? None what- 
ever. According to this theory it was a meaningless, need- 
less temptation. Its presence cannot be explained, while 
retaining the high religious value of the account, unless it 
were a test of moral character, placed there for their moral 
development. Nor is that all. Why is God represented as 
objecting to humanity receiving a moral nature? and why 
is this best gift that man possesses proclaimed as a gift of 
the serpent instead of God? and why are these people pun- 
ished by Jehovah for an act which, according to this theory, 


they committed before they were morally responsible? For 
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these theorists acknowledge that the eating of the fruit was 
not sin, since, until they ate, they possessed no moral nature. 
The first act after receiving a moral nature was an act of 
obedience—making themselves girdles—while the first sin, 
according to such of these theologians as carry their premises 
to logical results, was Adam’s attempt to excuse himself and 
escape punishment for doing an act for which, according 
to the theory, he was not responsible. Such a theory as this 
not only robs the narrative of a worthy purpose and intro- 
duces heathen myths without a reason, but puts into this 
story a meaning derogatory to God himself; claiming, as an 
excuse for this, that the Bible writer was not sensitive on 
moral questions, could not himself discern correctly between 
good and evil, and therefore did not see any harm in decep- 
tion—whether in God, or man, or the serpent—nor any 
injustice in God’s imposing a penalty upon a man morally 
innocent. 

This account, according to these critics, is neither a record 
of facts nor a moral allegory. It does not teach man’s cor- 
ruption but God’s injustice. It does not teach the fall of 
man but his elevation to the stature of a moral being. It 
does not teach a truth; it is a poor and erring guess in the 
wrong direction. We hold that—whatever may have been 
the questions as to the original posture of the snake, or as 
to conditions of conception or manual labor which may have 
entered into the original story, legend, or myth—at the time 
when it became a part of Holy Scripture it was designed to 
answer this profound question: “What was the origin of 
human sin?’ The answer which the Genesis writer gives 
to this question is the profoundest ever given, the philosophy 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries being the witness: 
human sin does not come through the arbitrary will of God, 
but is the product of man’s free will. Granting this, how 
puerile and unworthy are the superficial criticisms of the 
way the story of the first sin is told. So far as the root 
meaning of the narrative is concerned, it does not matter 
whether this is considered as a literal narrative of events 
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or as a figurative narrative—a parable such as Jesus told— 
or as a symbolic picture of the first paradise just as St. 
John’s Revelation contains a symbolic picture of the second 
paradise. No one to-day thinks of heaven as a literal 
city, with walls and gates, in which literal earthly gold 
is used for paving stones and a literal tree of life 
bears twelve kinds of fruit; into which city exactly 
twelve thousand have been gathered out of each tribe 
of Israel and where the Everlasting Father sits on a 
literal throne beside a Lamb with a sword in his mouth. 
The writer of that picture never thought of it as literal. He 
sought to vividly present a symbolic picture so representing 
the glory, safety, beauty, and joy of heaven that all nations, 
ignorant and wise, should be impressed by it. And this, I 
think, is a picture story. These are not literal botanical 
trees and fruit, this is not an ophidian reptile without feet, 
but the whole is a picture story actually true; just as that 
picture of the heavenly paradise will be proved gloriously 
true: actual history in the husk of symbolism. We may not 
be able to understand all of the one or the other. One is 
away back in a past that we cannot conceive perfectly, the 
other an oriental conception of a sublime destiny yet to be 
realized; but in both cases, doubtless, the pictures that are 
given are far better than an abstract statement of literalities. 
Only as a picture story can any narrative be transmitted 
by the memory through many succeeding ages, or a knowl- 
edge of it be grasped by the masses of the common people 
after it has been committed to writing. Therefore, whether 
this be literal history, as the Fathers thought, or a philo- 
sophical or theological parable, as we think, it was wise 
pedagogy to so write it. 

Again I must call attention to the fact that the conditions 
of the times when this account arose were such that it is 
not necessary to eliminate a deep spiritual meaning from 
the picture. Gunkel has wisely said of all these Genesis 
stories, “Modern exegesis is called to the task of reading 


between the lines in the Seripture narratives the spiritual 
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life which the narrator did not expressly utter ;”’ and oner 


more I would insist that, if this narrative of the serpent 
and the fruit is to be called, as Gunkel calls it, a “psycholog- 
ical masterpiece,” or if we are to say with Holzinger, “It 
is perfectly wonderful, the knowledge of the heart of man 
seen in the psychology of the fall,” we must consider that 
a deep religious truth was being taught here. The Semites 
were not historians, nor philosophers, they were dreamers 
and seers, very impressionable and full of imagination, who 
constantly taught the deepest facts of the religious life in 
the form of picture. No one can believe now that in the 
eighth or ninth century B. C., when, according to most 
modern scholars, this account took its permanent form—or 
even in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, B. C., if that 
date is preferred—the Hebrew people were not interested 
in deep religious questions. If so interested they would 
naturally have expressed their theological views in the form 
of vivid pictures. These accounts, while not poetry, are yet 
written in rhythmic style, very different from the ordinary 
everyday narrative, and were quite understood by the writers 
and readers to contain profound spiritual revelations. Not 
only in modern poetry but in common oriental speech it is 
most natural and beautiful to speak of God talking and 
working and resting and of his voice walking in the gar- 
den—or of man listening to the sound of his tread there. 
All this is just as figurative as the account of the talking 
serpent or the talking ass, and no more so, though in the 
Eden narrative everything is so naive that no explanation 
is offered of the talking serpent as in the other case men- 
tioned. The fact is, as Beyschlag has pointed out, that when 
Paul repeats the story of paradise he describes it as his 
own experience, saying that he was once innocent, being 
ignorant of any law, but when the law came he died; for 
sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived him and 
by it slew him. The race as a whole died in Adam not be 
cause of Adam’s deed but because of Adam’s nature. The 


story of paradise is universally true because humanity is 
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everywhere the same. This writer is an ancient Bunyan, 
writing out of his own experience the wanderings of man 
(Adam) the pilgrim, and describing most picturesquely and 
vividly the way in which sin assails human nature and con- 
quers it. It was for this reason that J. G. Fichte, the most 
profound philosopher of Germany, could say of this Genesis 
account, “It contains the profoundest and the loftiest wis- 
dom and presents those results to which all philosophy must 
at last return.”” We may not understand fully the meaning 
of each hieroglyphic used in this picture story, but no one 
can doubt that the terms used here were understood every- 
where at that time as having some spiritual significance. In 
all ancient traditions and myths a serpent is found repre- 
senting the evil principle, enemy of God and of mankind, 
the symbol sometimes of wisdom, sometimes of moral wick- 
edness. And while the conception of Satan did not arise 
clearly in the Jewish mind until the time of the captivity, 
there are abundant proofs in Scripture that this principle 
of evil was believed in by them from the beginning, and it 
is suggestive that in the Zoroastrian teaching the serpent 
always stands for the power of darkness and evil and for 
nothing else. 

As to the fruit, that also was a common symbol of sense 
gratification among the ancients. Life and the production 
of life always possessed a fascinating influence on the primi- 
tive mind. Even phallic worship, which was so common 
and seems to us so gross, was an attempt to express this 
respect for the divine action in creation. Lagarde may be 
right in seeing a reference here to the sex life of the fig tree 
and even in his attempt to trace a verbal connection between 
“fig” and “anu” (Ego). At any rate, it is now proved that 
the difference in sex of the date palm was recognized in 
Babylonian texts as early as this and Deut. i, 39, closely 
connects puberty and the knowledge of good and evil; while 
the rabbis thought the snake represented sexual passion and 


‘ 


the phrases “they became one flesh” and they “saw that they 


were naked,” ete., are equally suggestive. It really looks as 
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if this ancient writer took as the typical “first sin” that 
which is yet the most prevalent and enticing of all. How- 
ever, this is not essential to the moral interpretation. 

We ask, then, what are the main teachings of this ac 
count, considering it as a picture story ¢ 

Man in the beginning was man, having intellect, con- 
science, and free will. It is a mistake to speak of this, as 
Marcus Dods and so many others have done, as the birth 
of conscience—‘“they lost Eden, they gained a conscience.” 
Most writers fail to discriminate here between moral faculty, 
moral consciousness, conscience, and moral function. There 
is no hint here of the birth of moral faculty, but constantly 
man’s act is regarded as the first and typical exercise of 
moral function. Man was an innocent creation, pure and 
good, and with a bias toward the good although having a 
will free to choose the evil. Free will is one of man’s na- 
tive endowments. But why was free will given? Why not 
make man unable to sin? Because God wanted to make 
man, and to be man he must have free choice. Otherwise 
he could have no praiseworthy goodness, no commendable 
virtue. Only because of this ability to obey or disobey could 
he become personally and willingly holy. A virtuous autom- 
aton is a misnomer. The elements necessary to any human 
moral act are, first, intelligence; second, freedom of choice ; 
third, a known law. There is no doubt about the last. As 
truly as the apostle could say, “I had not known sin but 
by the law,” so truly could he have said, “I had not known 
virtue but by the law.” Not until a law of right is recog- 
nized within the heart, or within the Bible, or revealed in 
nature, can a man become a responsible agent capable of sin 
or virtue. After the law was given Adam passed from the 
state of unconscious goodness and innocence to the state of 
conscious virtue and free obedience. When was the law 
given? In the day when God said, You must not do this, 
you may do everything else. The tree of good and evil rep- 
resents God’s perfect law. It is the test of obedience. It 


stands in the garden to Adam and Eve as the Ten Command- 
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ments in the Wilderness to the children of Israel. The first 
verse of the Decalogue represents to them the whole law. 
This tree of the knowledge of good and evil was the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil not because of its fruit but 
because of its commandments. The kind of tree did not mat- 
ter, or the kind of fruit; it was the command that made it a 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Any other tree 
would have done just as well. So the Bible is to us the book 
of the knowledge of good and evil because of the commands 
it represents. That was the tree of divine commands and 
prohibitions which separated and showed the distinction be- 
tween good and evil. As an old writer has said, “Though 
Adam had eaten seven apples, if there had been no appro- 
priation or assumption he would not have fallen; as soon 
as he appropriated the apple as his he fell, even though he 
had never bitten it.” The prohibition was given (and in 
this picture the tree appears) because only through a test 
of integrity can man come to his best; only thus can he 
consciously and willingly obey and please God and win 
praise for obedience and moral worthiness in obedience. It 
was not the kind of fruit (whether an apple, as commonly 
assumed, or, as more likely figured by the original readers, 
a fig, or date) which was the cause of calamity, but the re- 
volt against the acknowledged law of an acknowledged sov- 
ereign. It is plain from all this that the smaller the pro- 
hibition the more shameless the sin. 

Finally we ask, What are the results of this disobedience, 
according to the picture story? First, the serpent is cursed. 
This is sometimes hastily assumed to prove that the narra- 
tor considered the serpent as the main enemy of man and 
prime mover in this rebellion against God. But the whole 
account shows that the writer had more than a common ser- 
pent in mind. He takes it for granted that the head and 
front of this temptation was a principle of evil that hated 
God, not a common, slimy snake who could talk Hebrew. 


Never was diabolism more vividly pictured than here. No 


one knew better than this early Bible writer and his readers 
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that it was not a reptile which was interested in man’s ruin, 
but, if any outside agent, an evil spirit. Why, then, was 
the serpent punished‘ For the same reason that Jesus af 
terward cursed the fig tree. Just as in the old legislation 
the ox who gored a man or the ax that killed a man was 
destroyed, so in this old picture story was the serpent cursed 
that he might become a permanent witness, a standing memo- 
rial, a living warning against sin and disobedience. Just 
as the rainbow and circumcision in the old covenant and as 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper in the new covenant were 
set as signs to the people, so the serpent’s posture and its 
mode of travel were made a sign and symbol of degradation. 
So that in the moral interpretation of this story the ques- 
tion need not even be raised whether the writer supposed 
the posture of the serpent to have been imposed upon it for 
the first time. Yhat question was not in his mind. He 
simply used the symbol or hieroglyph of moral evil which 
was familiar to the surrounding nations and to himself. No 
curse was uttered against the man and woman. They were 
punished, simply. To the woman there came pain, to the 
man toil and sweat. 

The marked result was upon the sinner. There are many 
who regard this account, if trustworthy, as recording not the 
fall but the ascent of man, and that his disobedience, to use 
the exact words of one of these scholars, was the most fortu- 
nate event in human history, although the writer through 
his own ignorance did not so understand it. Such writers, 
as we have seen, insist that the Bible writer meant to say 
that the eating of this fruit brought to Adam his first knowl- 
edge of morality; originating in him a moral nature, sharp- 
ening his wit so that for the first time he was able to tell 
good from evil. But the Bible does not say this, and if 
Adam had been so witless that he was not able to tell good 
from evil he would not have been guilty or deserving of pun- 
ishment for his disobedience. Besides, it seems incredible 
that one who was made in God’s image, and was created 
good (and the Bible writer understands this), would be rep- 
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resented by this same thoughtful writer as being placed by 
a just God under a law while yet incapable of understand- 
ing the difference between right and wrong, and equally 
incredible that he would represent man receiving his greatest 
blessing from his greatest enemy and from disobedience to 
Jehovah’s law. Man does not need to sin to attain the 
highest knowledge, as Jesus proved and as such a writer 
must have known. True, the man’s eyes were “opened ;” 
that is, he received new knowledge that day—knowledge of 
ill, sin, shame, and guilt such as can come to only two be- 
ings, one the eternal, all-knowing Creator, the other the sin- 
ning creature. In this sense Adam became as God when he 
sinned. He had known the good before, he now knew some- 
thing of the heinousness and shame of evil. Perhaps he also 
became like God in this: that when he ate he virtually said, 
“T acknowledge no master; I acknowledge allegiance to no 
one;” but the expected blessing did not follow. Knowledge 
of the bad is not the best knowledge for man to have. If 
he had not eaten of the stolen fruit he might have had bet- 
ter knowledge. The knowledge of good and evil was not 
obtained by knowing himself as sinful, but through the 
law he obtained knowledge of good and evil. 

The consequence of the fall, so far as Adam was con- 
cerned, is represented by the writer as separation from God, 
and therefore physical and spiritual decrepitude, which de- 
erepitude is entailed upon his descendants. It is doubtful 
whether the original writer meant this picture to represent 
merely the sin of the first man. The word translated Adam 
in our version is once used by the Jehovist chronicler seem- 
ingly in a personal sense, but ordinarily it is the customary 
word for “man” (or mankind). However he meant it, one 
thing is certain: this does represent the exact genesis and 
culmination of sin in man—first man, last man, any man. 
So that if it were proved that the original writer had very 


coarse and low views of human nature, or that he was at- 
tempting here to set forth in bare literality the history 
merely of the first couple, or that he was simply seeking to 
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explain certain phenomena connected with the posture of 
the serpent or the toils of life, nevertheless, even then (es- 
pecially then) we should have a most remarkable proof of 
the divine guidance and protection which so completely over- 
ruled natural ignorance that this account has come to us so 
thoroughly purged from all primitive misconceptions that 
if, to-day, a philosophical theologian wished to express in pic- 
ture the profoundest truths concerning the origin of sin 
and its effect on universal humanity he would give this pic- 
ture without subtraction or addition. Like another New 
Testament character, in that case he must have spoken much 
better than he knew. It is a picture into which every man 
may look and see himself and shudder at the terrible cost 
of sin. As has been well said, “It is the greatest sermon 
ever preached to man warning him against sin.” It is a 
sermon which millions have read and millions more will 
read, a sermon which shall never cease to be read so long as 
man is man and God is God. “Is it allegory?” says Herder, 
“Is it history? Is it fable? And yet there it stands, 

the point from which all succeeding history 
starts, . . . the very kernel and germ of the most hid- 
den history of the race. Without it mankind would be 
what so many other things are—a book without a title, with- 
out the first cover and introduction.” Being what it is, let 
us acknowledge it to be worthy of the place it occupies as 
the opening leaf of the Book of books, the opening paragraph 


in the history of human redemption. 


Y acl hi. Ceber— 
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Art. IL.—THE GENESIS OF “ EVANGELINE.” 

Tue season was fortunate. It was after he had tasted 
of love and of sorrow; it was after he had passed some dark 
and some golden milestones on his upward path, had strug- 
gled, striven, attained, in part, with foretaste of fame and 
forecast of a happier future; it was when he had partially 
outlived the restlessness, ferment of the blood, wild longing 
and dissatisfaction so often accompaniments of genius and 
of youth, that this poem was written. When it was com- 
plete, and ready for the press, Longfellow had attained his 
fortieth year; his sun of life was in the summer solstice, 
with all the heavier shadows yet far before him. He had 
recently been united with a beautiful, spirited, intellectual 
and affectionate woman, the bride of his choice. Rarer 
felicity have wedded hearts ever enjoyed? One of the his- 
toric mansions of his country had become his home and his 
possession, while its halls and chambers were brightened 
by illustrious friends, by the smiles of a sweet woman, and 
made glad by the voices of fair children. He was a mem- 
ber of an intellectual, virtuous family, loved and admired by 
pupils as professor of modern languages in America’s prin- 
cipal university, laureled already as an accomplished poet, 
traveled in meny lands, applauded by his peers at home and 
abroad, while intercourse with learned, gifted, and cele- 
brated men had become the commonplace of his life. 

One day during the year 1845 Longfellow had angels 
unawares at the Cragie House: Hawthorne—ever wel- 
come—had come, and brought along with him the Rev. 
Mr. Conolly. Both remained to dine; for, as the magician 
of The Scarlet Letter confesses in one of his epistles, “The 
encounter of friends after long separation is but unsubstan- 
tial and ghostlike without a dinner. It is roast beef that 
gives reality to everything.” At dinner the conversation ran 
upon suitable topics or subjects for literary composition, 
poems or romances. Mr. Conolly—who must have been a 
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man of some charm, or talent, or character, or all of these 
together, to have attracted one so shy and exclusively fas 
tidious as Hawthorne—was at that time rector of a church 
in South Boston. He told Longfellow he could provide him 
with a subject which Hawthorne had declined, and then 
proceeded to relate a legend of the French Acadians which 
he said was told to him by Mrs. Haliburton, a member of 


his congregation. “It was the story of a young Acadian 


maiden who at the dispersion of her people by the English 
troops had been separated from her betrothed lover; they 
sought each other for years in their exile, and at last they 
met in a hospital where the lover lay dying.” With what 
embellishment Conolly told this story we know not, but he 
told it effectively—for it went home to Longfellow’s heart. 
Who can tell by what unerring instinct the true poet recog- 
nizes and appropriates that which belongs to him; seeing, 
when presented to his vision, the rude carbon that shall 
come forth out of his alembie a glittering diamond, all cut 
and mounted? The pathetic incident appealed to him, and, 
in particular, the constancy of the heroine; so that he said 
to his friend Hawthorne, “If you really do not want this 
incident for a tale let me have it for a poem.” The Magi- 
cian gave ready consent, and so the Poet had his theme. 
Who, save the artist alone, knows the labor that attends 
his task; the pain, the toil, the waiting, the yearning, the 
continued, apparently ineffective effort that go before the 
birth of a great poem? To shape in the rough may be the 
frequent accomplishment, but to bring forth the mold of 
perfect beauty—that is reserved for the few. The gods, not 
mortals, bring to the birth with ease and laughter. I think 
the greatness of Shakespeare has its index in that placid 
face after the stormy passions of “Lear,” the crimes and 
supernal horrors of “Hamlet” and “Macbeth,” and the uni- 
versal glories of “The Tempest.” Where are his scars and 
wrinkles? How comes he by that complacent mask? How 
finely balanced and perfectly adjusted was that celestial in- 


strument of his mind, Inicroscopic or telescopic at will, 
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gleaning the cosmos, sweeping the heights of heaven! I 
marvel not at Dante’s awful face after his “Divine Com- 
edy.” Should not the “Inferno” have been written there ? 
But why compare the lesser with the greater, set fierce stren- 
uousness beside quietness and serenity ¢ It might be your 
fancy that Longfellow’s masterpiece was given him softly, 
in a dream, after the manner of Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” 
Not so! It was wrought out through months of toil and 
bafillement, with repeated strokes, with long brooding and 
striving; touched and retouched again and again, molded 
now into tentative form and again given to the alembic, 
fused anew in the warm study of his imagination. The con- 
ceptive seed well bestowed, precious, but not yet perfect; 
now comes the period of gestation, with its pangs and rap- 
tures, distributed over the tract of two years. The accumu- 
lation and absorption of historical, topographical, and _lit- 
ie lightest part of his task. He 


pores upon a few pages of Acadian lore for the first part 


erary material—this is tl 
of the poem—the Abbe Haynal and Haliburton chiefly 

for he must needs paint the picture of what is unseen except 
by the intellectual eye. lis literary material for the sec- 
ond part is much more abundant, and he has the greater 
task of selection. But what we must take account of most 
in our estimate of this bright jewel’s cost is the attendant 
discomfort of his gestative task (for often the poet must 
give up ease); the strange intellectual hunger, the thrilling 
and the sickening, the conflict of moods, the vain attempt 
at work when leisure oceurs, and the thwarting of the er 
ative impulse by necessary routine duty, the frequent r 
vulsion of feeling in disappointment with forms attained ; 
and again, to use his own exquisite line, “The dull, deep 
pain, the restless, unsatisfied longing.” We may best con- 
ceive the poet’s labor by tracing his task in its progress, 
through the pages of his published Journal, as found in the 
biography of. him by his brother Samuel. The first entry 
we have found has for its date November 28, 1845 (just a 


few days before this he had written his sonnet on “Autumn,” 
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“The Arrow and the Song,” and wrought out the “Ode to 
a Child” and “The Old Clock on the Stairs”): 


Set about “Gabrielle,” my idyl in hexameters, in earnest. I do not 
mean to let a day go by without adding something to it. F. [Mrs. 
Longfellow] and Sumner are both doubtful of the measure. To me 
it seems the only one for such a poem. ... December 7th. I know 
not what name to give to—not my new baby, but my new poem. 
Shall it be “Gabrielle,” or “Celestine,” or “Evangeline”? 


Meanwhile “The Belfry of Bruges” had been published, 
“succeeding famously well” with the critics and with the 
public. 

January 8th, 1846. Striving, but, alas, how vainly! to work upon 
“Evangeline.” One interruption after another, till I long to fly to 


the desert for a season. ... 412th. The vacation at hand. I hope 
before its close to get far on in “Evangeline.” Two cantos are now 
done, which is a good beginning. ... May 20th. Tried to work on 
“Evangeline.” Unsuccessful. Gave it up and read Legaré’s let- 
ters. . . . November 12th. I long to be fairly at work on “Evan- 
geline.” But as surely as I hope for a free day something unex- 
pected steps in and deprives me of it.... 17th. I said as I dressed 


myself this morning, To-day at least I will work on “Evangeline.” 
But no sooner had I breakfasted than a note came from - 
And now it is past eleven o'clock, and the sun shines so brightly 
upon my desk and papers that I can write no more... . December 
10th. Laid up with a cold. Moped and mowed the day through 
Made an effort, however, and commenced the second part of “Evan 
geline. 
of coloring that belongs to the theme. 





, ete 


” 


I felt all day wretched enough to give it the somber tone 


He is reading Homer, meanwhile. 


15th. Stayed at home, working a little on “Evangeline;” planning 
out the second part, which fascinates me—if I can but give complete 
tone and expression to it. ... 137th. Finished this morning, and 
copied, the first canto of the second part of “Evangeline.” The por- 
tions of the poem which I write in the morning I write chiefly 
standing at my desk here [by the window], so as to need no copying 
What I write at other times is scrawled with a pencil on my knee 
in the dark, and has to be written out afterward. This way of writ 
ing with a pencil and portfolio I enjoy much; as I can sit by the 
fireside and do not use my eyes [then weak]. I see a panorama of 
the Mississippi advertised. This comes very @ propos. The river 
comes to me instead of my going to the river; and as it is to flow 
through the pages of the poem I look upon this as a special benedic 
tion. . . . January 14th. Finished the last canto of “Evangeline.” 
But the poem is not finished. There are three intermediate cantos 
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to be written. ... 26th. Finished second canto of Part II of “Evan- 
geline.”... February 23rd. “Evangeline” is nearly finished. I shall 
complete it this week, together with my fortieth year... . 27th 


“Evangeline” is ended. I wrote the last lines this morning. 

March 6th. A lovely spring morning. I began to revise and correct 
“Evangeline” for the press. Went carefully over the first canto. ... 
3ist. Got from the printer the first pages of “Evangeline.” 

April 3rd. The first canto of “Evangeline” in proofs. Some of the 
lines need pounding; nails are to be driven and clinched. On the 
whole, I am pretty well satisfied. Fields came out in the afternoon 
I told him of the poem, and he wants to publish it....4th. Sumner 
and Felton came to tea, and we discussed “Evangeline.” I think 
Sumner is rather afraid of it still; and wants me to let it repose 
for a sixmonth. ... 9th. Proof sheets of “Evangeline” all tattooed 
with Folsom’s [his friend the chief proof reader at the University 
Press] marks. How severe he is! But so much the better. ... May 
26th. Corrected proof sheets of “Evangeline.” October 2nd 
Why does not Ticknor publish “Evangeline”? I am going to 
town to ask him that very question. And his answer was that he 


should do so without further delay. ... 30th. “Evangeline” pub- 
lished. . . . November 8th. “Evangeline” goes on bravely. I have 


received greater and warmer commendations than on any previous 
volume. The public takes more kindly to hexameters than I could 
have imagined. 


The poem, hailed at home and abroad with universal ap- 
plause, passed rapidly through successive editions. On the 
thirteenth of the month of its publication it was in the third 
thousand, and it was but a brief time till an edition appeared 
in England. Some carping, ungenerous, sometimes anon- 
ymous, criticism it received; but the more majestic voices 
chanted its praise. Hawthorne wrote to him: “I have read 
‘Evangeline’ with more pleasure than it would be decorous 
to express. It cannot fail, I think, to prove the most tri- 
umphant of all your successes.” Hillard wrote, from Rome: 
“How I rejoice to hear of the large draughts of praise which 
have been poured upon ‘Evangeline.’ What a pleasure it 
must be to you to see that you are deepening and extending 
that furrow which you long since began to trace in the heart 
of our people! How happy you and F. [Frances] must 
be in gathering this new harvest of fame; in sending out 
this voice of music and hearing the echoes.” But no com- 


mendation could have been more grateful to the poet’s heart 
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than the modestly appropriate one of Dr. Samuel G. Howe: 
“I have no scholarship; I cannot appreciate the literary 
merits of ‘Evangeline.’ I cannot even say that I like the 
hybrid character of the measure; it would perhaps have 
pleased me better in plain prose. But I can understand and 
admire the instructive story, the sublime moral, the true 
poetry, which it contains. Patience, forbearance, long- 
suffering, love, faith—these are the things which ‘Evange- 
ine’ teaches.” Longfellow at a later time said of this most 
precious of his literary offspring: “I had the fever for a 
long time burning in my brain before I let my hero take 
it. ‘Evangeline’ may be easy to read, but it was hard for 
me to write it.” 

One longs, in this jaded time of harsh materialism, for 
some primeval habitude of life and thought, for a poetic 
world of simpler modes and deeper loves, where there is 
space for tender sorrow, and where men have leisure # be 
glad and the capacity for gladness. One would like to be 
in at a Mayday rejoicing where the dancers were not mas- 
queraders; to stumble upon some Elysium out of sound and 
sight of the market place; to visit a modern Arcadia a trifle 
less conscious of itself than that of Marie Antoinette at Ver- 
sailles. One would be glad to stray once more through 
patriarchal Mamre in the heat of the day; or, failing this, 
to solace himself with a few Sicilian or Dalecarlian hours. 
Surely not all of real poetic life has fled the earth! Only 
this day we traced some idyllic passages from the notebook 
of a traveler in Dalecarlia who takes us with him on a sum- 
mer evening ride in that delightful land. What precious 
glimpses are these of holiday flotillas; of fields of waving 
rve and flowery grass lands under the setting sun, and of 
brightly garbed peasants strolling homeward as from some 
solemn festival; of cattle cropping the meads or lowing at 
the bars for the milking, with flocks of sheep huddling by 
the wayside; of gates thrown open by children in gracious 
accommodation of wayfarers—laughing children, who dive 


into the grass for the small coins thrown to them and who 
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make the flowery meadows ring with their musical glee; of 
open doors into trig cottages, where the sunset falls on clean 
white-sanded floors on which fresh birch leaves have been 
scattered; of the village crossroad, with its Maypole and 
arches of birch trees, garlanded with flowers. This is Arca- 
dia indeed! But it is in a far-off corner of our world. This 
is a Sicily of the North. But where is our Theocritus ? 
Where is the poet who feels as poets felt and sings as poets 
sang in the morning of the world; who saw the reapers go 
forth with a carol at morning when the crested lark was 
awaking; when Bombyea’s feet, fashioned like ivory, 
were in the meadows, and her voice was drowsy sweet; when 
she plucked the violet swart out of the fields of Enna, and 
twined it with the lettered hyacinth in her rosy garland? Is 
it not a dream that ever such life was upon the earth? Yes, 
but somewhere the dreamer abides always upon the earth; 
and I hear him declare, The time has been; the time shall 
be; the time is—and wherefore not now? Come only with 
thine anointed eyes, O Poet! and thou shalt find even in the 
barest pasture thy Sicilia, and in the plainest peasant girl 
thy Bombyea, and in the waking of thine own heart thy new 
Theocritus ! 

All this has but awakened school-day memories of our 
later poet who unlocked for English readers the treasures 
of Swedish and generally of Seandinavian literature. I hear 
the chant as it sounded long ago within the walls of the old 
schoolhouse, and see the afternoon prolonged to evening, and 
hear the watchman’s voice singing: 

God keep our town 
From fire and brand, 


And hostile hand! 
Twelve is the clock! 


A beautiful antique has Longfellow given us of that Swed- 
ish peasant life, which yet survives, in the Introduction to 
his translation of Tegnér’s northern idyl, “The Children of 
the Lord’s Supper.” In his “Evangeline” as in this transla- 


tion, which it in some respects resembles, Longfellow has in 
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no slight degree answered that longing which we feel for a 


land of poetic quiet and beauty, far apart, where sunlight 
and moonlight mingle, where tears and smiles are one, in 
that radiance of the immortals, 

the gleam, 


The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream. 


The musician and the artist have added their embellish- 

ment to this beautiful legend, led by the poet in his en- 

chanting strain. We are familiar with the picture of Faed, 

the Scottish painter, illustrating the following passage of 

the poem: 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever within her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavor ; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and tomb- 
stones, 


Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
Ile was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 


Who has not learned to identify that sweet face, with 
its far-looking, pensive eyes, as the perfect type of sorrow 
and resignation; the veritable ideal of the poet, the maiden 
of his song? Longfellow refers to it as having been sent 
to him sometime during the summer of 1855. He charac- 
terizes it as “a beautiful engraving of ‘Evangeline,’ ” and 
adds: “‘Everyone who sees it says, ‘How much it looks like 
Mrs. Longfellow!’—and there is a certain resemblance.” 
Other entries in the Journal refer to criticisms and elo- 
giums; to an inadequate, unsatisfactory review of the poem 
by Theodore Parker; to a letter from some “anonymous 
admirer, asking how Acadie is pronounced in the line, ‘List 
to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy;’” about 
Mrs. Goodwin, who read “Evangeline” on her fingers to 
Laura Bridgman. Curiously interesting to us are such 
memorabilia, with the comment of critic and biographer. A 
diary of Milton’s daily life when he was writing “Comus” 
or “Paradise Lost” could only be more so. To listen to 


the wise modern Grecians as they wrangle over his hexame- 
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ters; to taste the sugary nepenthe—the balm in Gilead 
that stole away the sharpness of acrid criticisms; to hear 
the chorus of praise as sung by brother and sister poets 
all this is to live over a past delightful day and to recall 
familiar things. “I read it,” said one of his dearest friends, 
“as I should have listened to some exquisite symphony.” 
The partial, perhaps, yet not unwise, approval of his prais- 
ers came nearest the truth; and they are offset by his own 
critical dissatisfaction as under his forming hand the poem 
proceeded. The tear of Holmes dropped on the closing page 
sanctifies the whole; for he confesses to having left there 
“a little mark .. . which told a great deal more than 
all the ink I could waste upon the note you have just 
finished.” Here also, in this Journal, may be found a 
memorial reference to the faintest of his praisers and the 
darkest of his condemners in this couplet, after the manner 
of Schiller on the hexameter, composed during an afternoon 
walk: 


In Hexameter sings serenely a Harvard professor ; 
In Pentameter him damns censorieus [Toe 


The largeness of Longfellow’s heart and the genuinen 
of his charity may be found in his appreciative word 


concerning that poet, who seemed to consider him a rival, 


written in a letter to John R. Thompson at the time of Poe's 
death, and closing with this noble exoneration: “The harsh 
ness of his criticisms | have never attributed to anything bat 


the irritation of a sensitive nature chafed by some indefinite 
sense of wrong.” 

I once asked a bookish friend, who himself sometimes 
writes verses, whether he had read and enjoyed “Evange- 
line.” He deelared that he had not: that such meters as 
Longfellow indulged in were by him insufferable. He de 
sired rhyme or good honest blank verse. I was surprised, 
and as much abashed as if I had been told that he could not 
endure sunshine or fresh air except in a room of a particular 


y* 


fashion and dimensior Now, I am not indifferent to 


erary form. I confess to some partiality for the octosyllalfe 
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of the gods.” 


The bre NERS oF “ Evangeline.” 


Yet I am alive also to the freedom and sweep, 


beauty and sometimes sonorous and 


‘ 


resound. 


sa 


of the hexameter; which, as Felton instructs u 


is a very ancient form of verse and “runs back into the myth 


Its first appearance was in the oldest temples 


Longfellow, as I believe, instinctively se 


lected a form of verse suitable to his subject ; for in litera 


ture, as in physies, “Soul is form, and doth the body make ;” 











thought its own appropriate body. 


( timate, the principal desiderata. 


indispensable ; 


line” and confess to me: 


good taster be liable to prefer it ¢ 


church, “that was a graun’ sarmin!” “Yes,” 
admitted an objector, “it might have been, but 
if!” “Toots!” 


wadna care gin he had whustled it! 


” 


had before written in hexameters, on the mocking bird. 


Upon a spray that overhung the stream, 
The mocking bird, awaking from his dream, 
Poured such delirious music from his throat 
That all the air seemed listening to his note 
Plaintive at first the song began, and slow; 

It breathed of sadness and of pain and woe; 
Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he flung 
The multitudinous music from his tongue 

As, after showers, a sudden gust again 


Upon the leaves shakes down the ratthing rain. 


replied the right of way Seotehwoman ; 


and genius gives to its conception the unique mold, to its 
Yet again, in all things 
literary | must confess that substance and spirit are, in my 
These are elemental and 
and without these I care little for any form 
of metrical composition, no matter how elaborately orthodox. 
As the Scotch woman said of one of Dr. Norman MecLeod’s 
sermons, after it Kad been delivered, so I say of “Evange- 
line.” “Ah!” she exclaimed, as she was passing out of the 
reluctantly 


read 


Longfellow records in his Journal an attempt in English 


rhvmed pentameters, embodying the substance of what he 


The experiment is not entirely disappointing; neverthe- 
less, turn to the passage as it stands in the poem of “Evange- 
Do vou like it better, or would any 
After all, looking at the 


poem in your most critical mood, and apart from all youth- 
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ful and local association, are you not prepared to accept as 
truth the ipse dixit of Lowell, in his “Fable for Critics :” 


Had Theocritus written in English, not Greek, 
I believe that his exquisite sense would scarce change a line 


In that rare, tender, virginlike pastoral, “Evangeline”! 
That’s not ancient nor modern; its place is apart, 
Where time has no sway, in the realm of pure Art; 
"Tis a shrine of retreat from Earth’s hubbub and strife 
As quiet and chaste as the author’s own life. 


Then as to its topographical accuracy, and its fidelity to 
historical truth, the poem is sufficiently faithful in these de 
partments for its justification as a work of art. The fune- 
tions of the poet and the historian are not identical, nor are 
the same things to be expected of them. Who shall blame 
Shakespeare that he does not invariably correspond with 
Plutarch or Holinshed¢ The function of the poet is an 
ideal one, to build on the basis of nature a world of phantasy 
in which the forms of familiar things are transfigured. Yet 
what we call ideality corresponds to something found in real 
life and actual character. We have had much discussion on 
the subject of the French Acadian’s real character and his 
political attitude, and the justice of the measure meted to 
him by the English government of that day; yet this is 
little to the purpose here, let the poem move our sympathies 
as it may. His biographer justly says: “Had he been 
writing a history he perhaps would have gone to Nova Sco- 
tia to consult unpublished archives. But as he was writing 
a poem, a tale of love and constancy for which there was 
needed only a slight historical background, he took the au- 
thorities which were at hand. Later investigations and more 
recent publications have shown that the deportation had 
more justification than had been supposed; that some, at 
least, of the Acadians, so far from being innocent sufferers, 
had been troublesome subjects of Great Britain, fomenting 
insubordination and giving help to the enemy. But if the 
expatriation was necessary it was none the less cruel, and 


involved in suffering many who were innocent of wrong. It 


is very possible that the poet painted in too soft colors the 
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rude robustness which may have characterized the peasants 
of Grand Pré; as artists are apt to soften the features and 
clean the faces of the Italian peasant boys they put on their 
canvas.” But this is saying that the author of “Evangeline” 
has done only that which all poets have been doing from the 
time of Homer and Theocritus to this of Tennyson, and 
what the greatest of them will ever do; since the glory 
thrown over all forms of exterior being in all times is that 
borrowed from the poet’s own soul. 

And when the poet describes that land of his dream—my 
beautiful country, now haunted and consecrated forever by 
that vision of sorrow and loveliness—ah! if he sometimes 
errs, how many felicities he gives us of true topography and 
faithful portraiture! When the moon rises large and red 
through the mists of the marshes and we see the huge wains 
come home, in the scented dusk, laden with briny hay or 
sweet timothy and herd’s grass from the old Grand Pré, 
shall we not say that our poet wrote faithfully and well ¢ 
How often has my father—and his father before him—come 
home from those broad sea-acres with just such high-built 
loads!) And when we look away from our upland homes to 


“ 


see “the Basin of Minas,” and “Blomidon,” risen from the 
wave, clad in his forests, while 
aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitch their tents and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Look on the happy valley, 


let us turn again to the poem, with the phenomenon before 
us, and wonder that the poet was never there. How often 
on summer evenings have I stood at my father’s door and 
seen the summit of Blomidon capped with sea fog just as the 
poet has described it, looking exactly like great tents with 
their flaps drawn down a little way over the verge of the 
mountain but not descending to the valley! Beauteously 
then through the purple air shone in sunset light our moun- 
tain fortress, our “Blow-me-down,” as the sailors hailed it, 
our Cape of Storms. 

Yes, it is still radiantly there—that lovely land of ours, 
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seen by many admiring eyes; unseen—except by the inward 
eye—of him who so well described it, who robed it with 
undying song. Autumn scatters her purple and gold on the 
trees that fringe her uplands, and then the apples glow in 
the orchards throughout the valleys of the Cornwallis and 
the Gaspereau, and the brown cattle are dotting the green 
acres of the Grand Pré. Back then we hie to the shores of 
“Acadia, home of the happy dd and next our heart, that we 
may read it again amid the scenes to which it perennially 
belongs, we carry our sweet poet’s idyllic story steeped in 
tears. 

But whoever has been permitted to con and handle, even 
for five minutes, the original manuscript copy of “Evange- 
line” must have thereby a better appreciation of its genesis. 
The writer is taken back in his memory to a summer even- 
ing, over thirty years ago, when he stood beside the poet 
in the study of the Cragie House and was permitted this 
pleasure. Here were the very sheets sent to the printer, 
collected and bound and stored in this literary treasure house 
for the delectation of all reverently curious souls. I noted 
the wide margins of this original draught, with its lines 
leaving wide spaces for interlineation and correction, and 
written with a quill pen, the favorite implement of our au- 
thor. Here one may be persuaded of the poet’s pains, his 
art, his industry, as he handles this parent and begetter of 
golden pages that fly, thicker than leaves in Vallombrosa, 


and make all corners of the world sweeter and brighter 


where they fall. 


STi, J. Low tard 
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Dr. Johnson and John V esley. 


Arr. IL—DR. JOHNSON AND JOHN WESLEY. 


Avr the time when Mr. Augustine Birrell’s striking article 
n Wesley appeared in Scribner's Magazin | was giving a 
graduate course in the literature of the eighteenth century. 
Although familiar with the name of Wesley from my child- 
hood and u communicant of the Methodist Church, l had 
had no adequate conception of his place in the development 
of English civilization, nor of the attractiveness of his per- 
sonality. I had in the course referred to paid due attention 
to the letters of Horace Walpole, the speeches of Burke, and 
Loswell’s life of Dr. Johnson, but had made only a passing 
allusion to the Wesleyan movement as one of the phases of 
the reaction against the prevailing spirit of the century. 
These words of Mr. Birrell sent me posthaste to the Journal 
of Wesley: 

If you want to get into the last century, to feel its pulses throb 
beneath your fingers, be content to leave sometimes the letters of 
Fiorace Walpole unturned, resist the drowsy temptation to waste 
your time over the learned triflers who sleep in the seventeen vol 
umes of Nichols—nay, even deny yourself your annual reading of 
Boswell, or your biennial retreat with Sterne, and ride up and down 
the country with the greatest force of the eighteenth century in 
England. ... No single figure influenced so many minds, no single 


voice touched so many hearts. No other man did such a life’s work 
for England. 


It is interesting to put beside these words of a distinguished 
man of letters a contemporary account of Wesley by Horace 
Walpole, who had been attracted to him out of idle curiosity. 
After describing the little chapel where the meeting was 


held he Says: 


Wesley is a lean, elderly man, fresh-colored, his hair smoothly 
combed, but with a soupgon of curl at the ends; wondrous clean, but 
as evidently an actor as Garrick. He spoke his sermon, but so fast 
and with so little accent that I am sure he has often uttered it, for 
it was like a lesson. There were parts and eloquence in it; but to- 
ward the end he exalted his voice and acted very ugly enthusiasm-— 
decried learning, and told stories, like Latimer, of the fool of his 
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college, who said, “I thanks God for everything.” Except a few from 
curiosity and some honorable women, the congregation was very 
mean. 


Other contemporaries of Wesley underrated him in the 
Same way. Little did Bishop Warburton and his colleagues 
think that a great prophet of Israel was among them, des- 
tined not only to change the Church of England but to start 
a movement that would culminate in one of the largest 
Churches of Christendom. The members of the Literary 
Club, as they gathered at Turk’s Head Tavern from week 
to week, had little idea that one of their members was writing 
a diary which in time, by reason of its vigorous, terse style 
and its dramatic incidents, might vie in public interest with 
the portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, or the speeches of 
Burke, or even the conversation of their leader, the great 
“Cham of Literature.” 

Of all the celebrated men of that day Dr. Johnson seems 
to have been the ene most interested in Wesley, and to have 
had a genuine admiration for him notwithstanding the fact 
that they differed widely in their ideas and temperaments. 
Mr. Birrell in an essay on Johnson refers to Wesley as 
Johnson’s friend, and in the index to the late George Birk- 
beck Hill’s monumental edition of Boswell’s Johnson there 
are more than forty references to Wesley—most of them to 
the notes, to be sure. They evidently knew each other well. 
Johnson gave Boswell a letter of introduction when the lat- 
ter wished to inquire further into the Cock Lane ghost 
story. He also wrote a letter of congratulation when Wes- 
ley published his Calm Address to the English People. He 
said to Boswell that Wesley could talk well on any subject. 
Mr. Hill in a footnote to this passage says: “Wesley, like 
Johnson, was a wide reader. On his journey he read books 
of great variety, such as the Odyssey, Rousseau’s Emile, 
Joswell’s Corsica, Swift's Letters, Hoole’s Tasso, Franklin’s 
letters on electricity, besides a host of theological works. 


Like Johnson, too, he was a great dabbler in physics, and a 


reader of medical works. He had seen an almost infinite 
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variety of characters.” One objection Dr. Johnson had to 
Wesley’s conversation was that he was never at leisure. “He 
is always obliged to go at a certain hour. ‘This is very dis- 
agreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have out 
his talk as I do” —words that indicate clearly the diiference 
between the two men. Johnson, after he received his pen- 
sion, in 1760, had abundant leisure that enabled him to fol- 
low his course of triumph through the taverns and clubs 
and parlors of London, while Wesley was always traveling 
and preaching and organizing. It is very unfortunate that 
we have record of only one conversation that they had. Wes- 
ley’s sister, Mrs. Hall, resided in Johnson’s house for several 
months, but we have no evidence that Wesley visited her. 

In Wesley’s Journal, December 18, 1783, we find: “I spent 
two hours with the great man, Dr. Johnson, who is sinking 
into the grave by a gentle decay.” Tyerman, the biographer 
of Wesley, speaks of this as a pastoral visit, but is it not 
better to think of it in a less formal way, as the meeting of 
two friends, both of them now in old age? Wesley although 
then eighty years of age—six years older than Johnson— 
was as robust as he had ever been, having during the past 
year traveled his usual number of miles and preached his 
usual number of sermons. Johnson, just five days before, 
while attending a meeting of the newly organized Essex 
Strand Club, had been attacked by sporadic asthma, which 
combined with dropsy had confined him to his room. Suf- 
fering intensely as he did, at times, he gladly welcomed his 
friends, the old fear of solitude and the enjoyment of con- 
versation being temperamental. To quote the words of Bos- 
well: “IIe had none of that social shyness which we com- 
monly see in people afflicted with sickness. He did not hide 
his head from the world in solitary abstraction, he did not 
deny himself to the Visits of his friends and aequaintances ; 
but at all times, when he was not overcome by sleep, was 


To those who 


ready for conversation as in his best days.’ 
came he talked on many subjects, but mostly about religion. 


He frequently had the sacrament administered to him, went 
36 
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through the services of the Church, read the Bible, and 
talked with his friends about their spiritual condition. Wes 
ley in all his journeys found no man more penitent or more 
concerned about his soul’s salvation than the great lexicog- 
rapher. As all who have read his Prayers and Meditations 
know, Johnson had an almost Puritanic conception of the 
sinfulness of his life, little of the peace that Wesley always 
held out to men. The imagination will busy itself with this 
conversation. An artist has recently tried to paint the 
scene when the two remarkable men met. One wishes that 
Walter Savage J.andor had written an imaginary conversa- 
tion based on this meeting, or, what would have been better 
still, that Boswell had been present and reported it with the 
same accuracy and charm that he did the Wilkes din- 
ner or some of the meetings of the Literary Club. But 
he was in Scotland at the time and somehow preferred 
to get hold of the Rev. Mr. Hoole’s recollections of 
his conversations with Johnson. While I have no doubt 
that religion was the subject uppermost in the conversation, 
their minds must have ranged over subjects and incidents 
common to their lives. They were both Oxford men. While 
they had no knowledge of one another while there, they had 
both been profoundly influenced by the same book, Law’s 
Serious Call to a Holy Life, and about the same year 
Although Johnson had little use for the Holy Club or the 
Methodists—certainly not for Whitefield, whom he knew 
as a servitor in Pembroke College—he, under the influence 
of Law’s book and as a result of the increased seriousness 
arising from a severe illness, had reached about the same 
point of view as the Methodists had. As Boswell says, “He 
was a Methodist in a dignified way.” All his life he be- 
moaned the fact that he had not methodized his life more— 
the wail heard constantly in his Prayers and Meditations. 
The accounts afterward given of their reading of Law bear 
out the statement that in very different forms but with much 
the same spirit they set about their new religious life. Wes- 


“ 


ley says: “Law’s books convinced me more than ever ef the 
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exceeding height and breadth and depth of the law of God. 
The light flowed in so mightily upon my soul that everything 
appeared in a new view. I cried to God for help, and re- 
solved not to prolong the time of obeying him as I had never 
done before.” Johnson says: “When at Oxford I took up 
Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, expecting to find it a 
dull book, as such books generally are, and perhaps to laugh 
at it. But I found Law quite an overmatch for me, and this 
was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion 
after I became capable of rational inquiry.” Boswell adds, 
“From this time forward religion was the predominant 
object of his thoughts.” 

After leaving Oxford their paths widely diverged. Wes- 
ley went to America and spent several years of compara- 
tively futile effort. Converted in the famous meeting in 
Aldergate Street in 1738, he started out upon his lifework, 
holding steadfastly at first to the forms of the Church of 
England and trying earnestly to do his work within the pre- 
scribed limits of Church authority, but driven by very force 
of circumstances into individuality of Church worship, and 
unconsciously laying the basis for a new Church. He took 
the world for his parish, but found his power was greatest 
in dealing with the middle and lower classes. Withstood 
by the authorities of the Church and contemned by the 
men of the world, he touched the masses into a new life. 
Johnson, too, began his work in London about the same year 
as Wesley’s conversion, and for twenty years led a life of 
continuous struggle with poverty, disease, and the indiffer- 
ence of men. An old woman who knew him well spoke of 
him as “the old struggler’—a phrase that indicates well 
the nature of his early and middle life. About 1760, how- 
ever, he emerged from his obscurity and became the literary 
dictator of his day, respected and even courted by the most 
cultured and aristocratic classes of London—an acknowl- 
edged oracle on all subjects of public concern, a most bril- 
liant talker, and a_ steadfast upholder of authority in 


Church, State, and literature. To all outward appearances 
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no two men could be more unlike or farther removed from 
each other. 

Just what was Johnson’s opinion of the new sect that Wes- 
ley had organized? One should like to know what he said 
to the two Methodist girls of Staffordshire who went to con- 
sult the oracle of the day as to this new religion. “Come,” 
said he, “you pretty fools, dine with me and Maxwell at the 
Mitre, and we will talk over that subject ;” which they did, 
and after dinner he took one of them on his knee and fondled 
her for half an hour together. What he said we have no 
means of knowing. At another time he invited a Methodist 
home with him from church, because attracted by his pious 
behavior. “I found him,” he says, “a kind of Methodist, 
full of texts, but ill-instructed. I talked to him with tem- 
per, and offered him twice wine, which he refused. I suf- 
fered him-to go without the dinner which I had proposed 
to give him. I thought this day there was something irreg- 
ular and particular in his look and gesture.” 

Johnson objected to the Methodists because of their doe- 
trine of the “inward light,” showing the usual eighteenth cen- 
tury attitude toward all forms of “enthusiasm’”—‘“a principle 
utterly incompatible with social and civil security.” Again, 
he deprecated their bitterness toward other people, which is 
almost as notable an objection for the prejudiced Johnson 
to make as the one he made against the Scotch—he told Bos- 
well that he liked everything about the Scotch except their 
prejudice! But aside from his objection to their narrow- 
ness of vision, their lack of culture, their superstition, his 
main objection was that the Methodists were resisting the 
established order of things. When in 1768 six Methodists 
were expelled from Oxford, Johnson upheld the authorities, 
saving: “Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper. 
What had they to do at a university who are not willing to 
be taught, but will presume to teach? Where is religion to 
be taught but in a university? . . . I believe they might 
be good beings; but they were not fit to be in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal in the field; 
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but we turn her out of a garden.” There is no better illus- 
tration of Johnson’s innate conservatism than these words. 
Ile had great reverence for bishops, speaking always of them 
and to them with the highest reverence, as he did of all who 
were in temporal authority. Subordination was one of the 
cardinal principles in his faith; a state had a right to pro- 
tect itself from heresies, and Methodism was a heresy. ‘Thus 
he argued, and yet Johnson was not altogether blind to the 
good that was being done by the despised sect. Horace Wal- 
pole commenting on the same incident said, “Oxford has 
begun with these wretches, and I hope Cambridge will 
wake.” Johnson’s attitude was more like that of Franklin’s 
toward Whitefield—complete disagreement as to all forms 
of faith and yet admiration for the genuine elements in their 
work. He believed they were doing a really valuable work 
for the “vulgar” people, and especially for convicts. “One 
of our regular clergy,” he said, “ will probably not impress 
their minds sufficiently ; they should be attended by a Metho- 
dist preacher or a Popish priest.” He especially commended 
their plainness and directness of speech. He observed to 
Boswell that the established clergy in general did not preach 
plain enough; and that “polished periods and glittering sen- 
tences flew over the heads of the common people, without any 
impression on their hearts.”” At another time, when talk- 
ing on the same line to Boswell, he said, “Sir, when your 


Scotch clergy give up their homely manner religion will soon 


decay in that country.” Wesley, too, realized that this was 
the strength of the Methodist clergy ; he formulated the 
idea when he said, “We should constantly use the most com- 


mon little easy words, so they are pure and proper, which 
our language affords. I dare no more write in a fine style 
than wear a fine coat. I should purposely decline what 
many admire—a highly ornamented style. . . . Let who 
will admire the French frippery, I am still for plain, sound 
English”—words that sound strikingly like the advice of 
Swift to the young clergyman of the Church of England a 
half century before. 
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With all of Johnson’s objections to Methodists in general, 
he evidently had great respect for Wesley. “Whatever might 
be thought of some Methodist preachers,” he said, “he could 
scarcely doubt the sincerity of that man who traveled nine 
hundred miles in a month, and preached twelve times a 
week; for no adequate reward, merely temporal, could be 
given for such indefatigable labor.” Notwithstanding their 
differences of opinion and of temperament, Johnson and 
Wesley were not unlike in the elemental qualities of human 
nature—“except in opinion not disagreeing.” They were 
men of strong prejudices, and their prejudices were often 
strikingly alike. They both had a contempt for Voltaire 
and Rousseau. “Rousseau, sir, is a very bad man,” said 
Johnson. “I would sooner sign a sentence for his trans- 
portation than that of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him 
work in the plantations.” Boswell: “Sir, do you think him 
“Why, sir, it is difficult to set- 
tle the proportion of iniquity between them.” Wesley says 


, 


as bad a man as Voltaire?’ 


with equal sharpness, after reading Rousseau’s Emile: 
“Sure a more consummate coxcomb never saw the sun! How 
amazingly full of himself! . . . He is a mere misan- 
thrope, a cynic all over. So, indeed, is his brother infidel 
Voltaire; and well-nigh as great a eoxcomb.” They had the 
same opinions of Hume and Chesterfield. Johnson’s well- 
known characterization of the latter’s Letters as teaching 
the morals of a whore and the manners of a dancing master 
is paralleled by Wesley’s words: “A man of much wit, mid- 
dling sense, and some learning; but as absolutely void of 
virtue as any Jew, Turk, or heathen that ever lived. . . 

And this is the favorite of the age! Whereas if justice and 
truth take place, if he is rewarded according to his desert, his 
name will stink to all generations.” They had, too, some- 





thing of the same robust common sense—a sense of the 
reality of things. Their quondam master, Law, in his 
religious development ended by adopting the mysticism of 
Jacob Behme, but his disciples did not follow him. They 
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had no use for idealism in philosophy or mysticism in re- 
ligion. Johnson’s refutation of Berkeley’s idealism by an 
emphatic stamp of his foot on the ground was an exhibition 
of the same characteristics of mind as Wesley’s saying about 
Beehme’s Mysterium Magnum: “Being conscious of my 
ignorance, | earnestly besought God to enlighten my under- 
standing. I seriously considered what I read, and endeav- 
ored to weigh it in the balance of the sanctuary. And what 
can I say concerning the part I read? I can and must say 
this much, and that with as full evidence as I can say that 
two and two make four, it is most sublime nonsense; inim- 
itable bombast; fustian not to be paralleled!” After read- 
ing Madame Guyon he said: “O that ye knew how much 
God is wiser than man! Then would you drop Quietists 
and Mysties together, and at all hazards keep to the plain, 
practical, written word of God.” Johnson’s opinion of 
Behme is exactly that of Wesley. Referring to the fact 
that Law fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob Baehme, 
whom Law alleged to have been somewhat in the same state 
with St. Paul, and to have seen unutterable things, Fohnson 
said, ““Were it even so, Jacob would have resembled St. Paul 
still more by not attempting to utter them.” They were 
alike again in their zest for men. In vastly different ways 
they were “men’s men,” loving neither solitude nor mystical 
reverie. When Johnson was in Scotland with Boswell he 
visited one day the ruins of a monastery, and was led to talk 
of the retired life. “I have thought,” he said, “of the re- 
tired life, and have talked of it to a friend, but I find my 
vocation is rather to active life.” He had to throw himself 
into the society of men for hours every day because of an 
inherited melancholia; he had to fight solitude by belong 
ing to all the clubs he could. Wesley while still at Oxford 
went to see an old man in whose piety he greatly trusted, 
who said to him: “You wish to serve God and go to heaven. 
Remember, you cannot serve him alone; you must find com- 
panions, overtake them; the Bible knows nothing of soli 
tary religion.” Southey says that Wesley never forgot these 
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words; the hunger for men was one of the dominating pas- 
sions of his life. Do not the clubs of Johnson have their 
counterpart in the class meetings of Wesley—was there not 
at bottom the same vital interest in men? Johnson said that 
he looked upon every day as lost when he did not make some 
new acquaintance, and Wesley would have thought any day 
lost when many were not brought into the kingdom of God. 

They were alike also in their personal piety in an age of 
social corruption. Seen against the background of the age 
in which they lived—an age that lives for us in the pictures 
of Hogarth and in the novels of Fielding and Smollett, an 
age that received its theology from Warburton and its so- 
cial ethies from Chesterfield and Walpole—Johnson and 
Wesley loom up by reason of their religious fervor and 
their moral integrity. The difference in the religious 


“ 


life of the two is that Johnson, while “a good and a 
pious man and a great observer of days, lived without 
assurance and exaltation;” he experienced none of the 
rapture of the saint, he lived in the fear of God. Wes- 
ley, on the other hand, held out to all his followers the joy 
of salvation, the peace of righteousness. Just a few weeks 
before Johnson’s death, however, he experienced what Cow- 
per called his conversion. Boswell’s account I give: “He 
had shut himself up, and employed a day in particular ex- 
ercises of religion—fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a 
sudden he obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked 
up to Heaven with grateful devotion. He made no direct 
inference from this fact; but from his manner of telling I 
could perceive that it appeared as something more than an 
incident in the common course of events.” Of this incident 
Cowper wrote to John Newton: “We rejoice in the account 
vou give of Dr. Johnson. His conversion will indeed be a 
singular proof of the Omnipotence of Grace; and the more 
singular, the more decided.” 

The most striking evidence of the coincidence of their 
views and of their mutual regard for one another is their 


attitude to the American war. Johnson’s prejudice against 
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the Americans is so well known as not to need comment. 
Wesley at first was inclined to sympathize with the colonists 
in their demands, but when war actually came on he took 
the side of the government and issued his Calm Address to 
Our American Colonies, of which forty thousand copies were 
distributed by the government among those who would be 
most naturally influenced by Wesley. He was very severely 
attacked by some of the members of his own flock for chang- 


ing sides and for plagiarizing Dr. Johnson’s pamphlet Taz- 
ation No Tyranny. Against the first charge Wesley wrote, 
giving his reasons for writing the pamphlet: “Least of all 
did I write with a view to inflame any; just the contrary, I 
contributed my mite toward putting out the flame which 
rages all over the land. This I have more opportunity of 
observing than any other man in England. . . . Now, there 


is no possible way of putting out the flame, or hindering its 
rising higher and higher, but’ to show that the Americans 
are not used either cruelly or unjustly; that they are not 
injured at all.” Wesley was at heart as loyal to the English 
crown as was Johnson. As to the second charge, that the 
pamphlet was “a bundle of Liliputian shafts, picked and 
stolen out of Dr. Johnson’s pincushion,” the answer was not 
so easy, for the pamphlets are strikingly alike. There must 
have been some understanding between the two men, how- 
ever, for Dr. Johnson wrote him a letter saying: “I have 
thanks to return for the addition of your important suffrage 
to my argument on the American question. To have gained 
such a mind as yours may justly confirm me in my own 
opinion. What effect my paper has had upon the public 
I know not; but I have no reason to be discouraged. The 
lecturer was surely in the right who, though he saw his audi- 
ence slinking away, refused to quit the chair while Plato 
stayed 


” 


Is there a finer compliment than that in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson—even the compliment to Burke? The evi- 
dence of Wesley’s conservatism is not confined to the Amer- 
ican war: he offered to answer the letters of Junius, and 
gave other evidences of his loyalty to the government of 
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George the Third. Viewing the matter from the wider 
standpoint of the revolutionary spirit then at work on the 
Continent, Johnson and Wesley were, the one with the more 
aristocratic and cultured classes, the other with the masses 
of the people, bulwarks of conservatism. The statement of 
Leslie Stephen with regard to Johnson’s influence is strik- 
ingly like that of Lecky’s chamacterization of the Wesleyan 
movement. Says Leslie Stephen: 


The stubborn adherence of Johnson, and such men as Johnson, to 
solid facts, and their contempt for philosophy, goes far to explain how 
it came to pass that England avoided the cataclysm of a revolution. 

. It expresses the resolute determination of the dogged English 
mind not to loosen its grasp on solid fact in pursuit of dreams. 


Mr. Lecky says in tracing the revolutionary movement on 
the Continent: 


Many old abuses perished, but a tone of thought and feeling was 
introduced into European life which could only lead to anarchy, 
and at length to despotism, and was beyond all others fatal to that 
measured and ordered freedom which can alone endure. Its chief 
characteristics were, a hatred of all constituted authority, an in- 
satiable appetite for change, a habit of regarding rebellion as the 
normal as well as the noblest form of self-sacrifice, a disdain for all 
compromise, a contempt for all traditions, a desire to level all ranks 
and subvert all establishments, a determination to seek progress 
not by the slow and cautious amelioration of existing institutions, 
but by sudden, violent, and revolutionary change. Religion, prop- 
erty, civil authority, and domestic life were all assailed, and doc- 
trines incompatible with the very existence of government were em- 
braced by multitudes with the fervor of a religion. England, on 
the whole, escaped the contagion. Many causes conspired to save 
her, but among them a prominent place must, I believe, be given to 
the new and vehement religious enthusiasm which was at that very 
time passing through the middle and lower classes of the people, 
which had enlisted in {ts service a large proportion of the wilder 
and more impetuous reformers, and which recoiled with horror from 
the antichristian tenets that were associated with the Revolution 
in France. 


bres: Minne 








The Vision of Fal . 


Art. IV.—THE VISION OF FABER. 

Freperick Wittiam Faser was a disciple of Words- 
worth. He was born the same year that Wordsworth fin- 
ished the “Excursion,” and in his youth he looked upon 
that orb of song which was shining in the Lake region and 
the Westmoreland hills. Wordsworth’s commanding influ- 
ence attracted Faber as the sun attracts the planets, and in 
the poet’s genial light his mind was like a bed of violets in 
the spring. Friends they were, too, and in after years Faber 
used to describe the long rambles which he and Wordsworth 
took over the romantic and beautiful Lake country. 

The voice of Faber was keyed to the music of Wordsworth, 
and that key was celestial. Wordsworth saw God in the 
beauty of a flower, he saw him in the blue sky, in the light 
of setting suns and in the mind of man; and his singing 
bird was like “a mountain river, pouring out praise to the 
Almighty Giver.” And so with Faber. He sang the hymns 
of the Lord, and his inspiration came from woods and flow- 
ers, from mountains and seas, from running streams and 
the sunshine of common skies; or, more correctly, these 
were a sort of trellis over which he spread himself, and be- 
eame like a vine full of flowers. 

Faber’s God is the God of harmony and beauty. Har- 
mony is melodious sound; beauty is melodious color. In 
cloud and sky, in field and forest, in river and brook and 
fountain, in the curve of the wave, in the forms of the ervs- 
tal and in the white-robed mountain peaks there is a won- 
drous array of beauty. But when the sun drives away the 
darkness and makes the clouds sing, beauty becomes glory. 
Faber stood before that picture until he saw the King in his 
beauty ; and seizing his harp he sang: 


My God, how wonderful thou art, 
Thy majesty how bright, 
How beautiful thy mercy seat 
In depths of burning light! 


The beauty of nature is an overflow of the beauty of God, 
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and it was made that the beauty of the Lord our God might 
be upon us. So Faber thought and so he sang. 

But there is music. Pythagoras thought that nature is 
set to music, and Carlyle declared that all deep things are 
musical; indeed, from the waving forest and the tossing 
sea up to the singing stars and the chorus of angels, there 
is music. But did man make the laws of sound? Is the 
scale a human invention? Faber thought not. “Thon, 
Lord,” he wrote, “art the Father of music; sweet sounds are 
a whisper from thee.” Harmony, as well as beauty, is the 
gift of God. 

Where is the source of love? Love is greater than beauty, 
greater than harmony; it is the greatest thing in the world; 
indeed, in the end of the world nothing is of value except 
the love of God and our love for each other. But where 
does love come from? Faber saw that God is love, and the 
fountain of love; and he wrote these beautiful lines on the 
“Eternal Father”: 

All fathers learn their craft from Thee; 
All loves are shadows cast 

From the beautiful, eternal hills 
Of thine unbeginning past. 

He saw God also in the trees and in the forest, and they 
were his interpreters. That was a beautiful picture on the ; 
plains of Mamre when Abraham sat in his tent door in the t 
heat of the day and asked his visitors to rest themselves un- 
der the tree. He was a lover of the trees. So was Faber, 
and his favorite tree was a symbol of God. Said he: 

The thought of God is like the tree 
Beneath whose shade I lie 
And watch the fleets of snowy clouds 
Sail o’er the silent sky. 
In a bit of mossy ground he saw a modest flower, scarce 
bending to the wind, though overhead the wood was thunder- 
ing like a storm. It was a picture of souls living down in 
the thought of God; and the flower lifted its face toward 
heaven and said, “He shall be a hiding place from the wind, 


and a covert from the tempest.” 
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God came to Faber in the night watches and the stars 
talked to him out of the skies. In the sky he saw a world 
of beauty and in his heart he felt a world of aspiration, and 


he wrote: 


Something draws me upward there 
As morning draws the lark. 


It is as if a home was there 
To which my soul was turning, 
A home not seen, but mighty proved 
By a mysterious yearning. 


It was the ery of the soul; for God made the soul for him- 
self, and his hope is full of immortality. 

Similar is Faber’s message of the morning. He saw the 
light struggling with the darkness and the darkness dissolv- 
ing into light; and when the light conquered the darkness 
the clouds and the mountains shouted golden shouts and 
nature was like a great organ touched into music by its 
Maker. But this was only a symbol, a symbol of some bet- 
ter thing, and he wrote: 

Fairer than the pearly morning 
Comes the softly struggling ray: 
Ah, it is the very dawning 
That precedes eternal day. 
So in the Bible Jesus is called the dayspring from on high, 
and to know him is sunrise in the soul. Spiritual dawn is 
the promise of eternal day. 

sut it was in his interpretation of the sea that Faber 
struck his highest notes. In the vastness of the sea he caught 
a glimpse of the greatness of God, and he was moved to won- 
der and admiration. When a great preacher looked for the 
first time upon Niagara he looked up into heaven and cried, 
“Great God!” But when he saw the ocean rising into bil- 
lows and sinking into silent grandeur he said, “Once have 
I heard this, yea, twice, that power belongeth unto God.” 
In a noble apostrophe to God Faber said: 


Unfathomable Sea! 

All life is out of Thee, 

And Thy life is Thy blissful unity. 
And again: 











or 
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Shoreless Ocean! Who shall sound Thee? 
Thine own eternity is round Thee, 
Majesty divine. 
In God the souls of men are like ships upon a boundless 
sea; but he added: 


We cannot lose ourselves where all is home, 
Nor drift away from Thee. 


Beautiful faith! It prompted David to declare that God 
would be with him in the valley of the shadow of death, and 
it enabled Jesus to say, “I go unto my Father.” 

Faber’s sea was a symbol which brought God down to man 
and lifted man up to God. When goodness wearied him, 
when love and joy were like blossoms that have died, and 
when men seemed to diminish and invert rather than reflect 
the beauty of God, he longed for communion with the sea. 
Ile saw beauty degraded into ugliness and harmony into dis- 
cord, but he knew that the evil was in himself. So he wrote: 


The discord is within which jars 
So sadly in life’s song: 

"Tis we, not they, who are at fault 
When others seem so wrong. 


What is peevishness? Want of the love of God. What is 
the effect of unloving thoughts? They distort the aspect 





of things abroad. Things do not look straight unless we 





can see straight ourselves. This was Faber’s view of peevish- 
ness, and the peevish man; but he looked to the sea to loose 
his fettered thoughts and wing them for a celestial flight. 
Accordingly he wrote: 
O God, that I could be with thee 
Alone by some seashore, 


And hear thy soundless voice within, 
And the outward waters’ roar. 


Where all things round should loudly tell— 
Storm, rocks, sea birds, and sea— 

Not of thy worship, but much more, 
And only, Lord, of thee. 





Upon the wings of wild sea birds 
My dark thoughts would I lay, 
And let them bear them out to sea 

In the tempest far away. } 
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lhe sea is a suggestion of God; indeed, it brings God near. 
Or, as David said, “The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters; the Lord is upon great waters.” 

In the sea, too, he saw a symbol of the goodness of God. 
Wide and deep is the sea. It washes every shore and flows 
into every river. It is always giving and yet always full. 
It is caught up into the clouds, and the clouds, harnessed to 
the wind, distribute its wealth over the land. It furnishes 
the material out of which the white robes of the mountains 
are made; it makes the springs rejoice and the rivers glad; 
and it seems to hear the ery and to satisfy the need of every 
living thing. The great tree and the little flowers that bloom 
under its shade, the forest and the plain, the mountains and 
the meadows are beneficiaries of the sea. Facts like these, 
| think, caused Faber to write, 

There’s a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
and likewise, 


Ocean, wide-flowing, ocean, thou, 
Of uncreated Love. 


We embark on this ocean with the Gospel for a ship, with 
Christ for a pilot, and with the Holy Spirit for a breeze, and 
when the voyage is over we shall enter the river of life and 
go ashore in the city of God. 

In the sea also Faber saw a picture of life and death and 
of the glory beyond glory. To-day the sea is troubled and 
to-morrow it is calm and peaceful; but though troubled on 
the surface the deep sea is undisturbed. Faber saw this, 
and he wrote: 


These surface troubles come and go 
Like rufflings of the sea; 

The deeper depth is out of reach 
To all, my God, but thee. 


What is death? He called it “loose sand,” and “the mur- 
mer of a sea.” Before him was eternity, eternity; but 


he said: 


Lord, is this death?—I only feel 
Down in some sea with thee. 
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That is beautiful, but there is a brighter picture. The sun 
was coming down to earth and sinking to rest in a sea of 
glass mingled with fire. Golden was the sky, and across the 
water there was a golden street; indeed, he looked for the 
procession of angels and the harps of God. Yes, he had 
seen men die as the day was dying, with a suggestion of vic- 
tory and of glory. So lie seized his pen and wrote: 


How pleasant are thy paths, O Death: 
Ever from toil to rest 

Where a rim of sealike splendor runs, 

Where the days bury their golden suns, 
In the dear hopeful west! 

In that hopeful west, beyond the rim of splendor and the 
golden suns, is Faber’s “land beyond the sea.” In that land 
the reign of God is like an unsetting sun, and his golden 
glory never fades. It is a land of glorious colors and new 
sounds, and in its sweet fragrances the soul may faint. The 
people of the land are free from sorrow and free from sin; 
each has a beauty and crown of his own, and their bursts 
of song are a Niagara of praise. There are the saints in 
their robes of white, and beyond them are the angels in their 
ranks and degrees, but above all is the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. Beautiful is the land beyond the sea. Faber 


longed to see it, and he wrote: 


Wherefore doth death delay? 
Bright death, that is the welcome dawn 
Of our eternal day. 


1903.) The Christ of Mark’ s Gospel. 


Arr. V.—THE CHRIST OF MARK’S GOSPEL. 


No more significant example of the fluctuations of crit- 
ical theory can be found than is afforded by the history of 
opinion on the problem of the synoptie gospels. After anal- 
ysis of the first three gospels equally minute and pains- 
taking, upon alike patient study of their parallel passages 
and phrases, with similarly scrupulous regard to divergence 
and difference of their contents, devoting to materials often 
intractable excelling ingenuity of suggestion, students have 
reached conclusions the diametrical opposites of each other. 
The first of the fathers to speculate upon the subject thought 
the case clear: Matthew’s was the original gospel. Mark 
was an imitator, following his predecessor afoot and, as a 
“footman” will, taking short cuts, which give his narrative 
the appearance of an abbreviation. The latest modern view 
must be stated as the exact contrary of that first hypothesis: 
The gospel of Mark lies at the basis of the other synoptics 
and “gave rise to their entire inner economy.” Between 
these two extremes of opinion a range of theory as changing 
as the forms in a kaleidoscope is found. Some are persuaded 
that none of our first three gospels is an original, and fall 
back upon the hypothesis of vanished “chrysalis” gospels to 
account for peculiarities in the developed treatises found in 
the New Testament to-day. Some contend for a common 
“source” from which all drew material, each evangelist free 
in choice, yet each constrained by a different aim. Others 
urge that the variations of order and substance are so con- 
siderable that the theory of several “sources” is necessary, 
if entire independence is denied to the writers. One group 
asserts, as with the ardor of supposed demonstration, that to 
deny such independence of sources is to fly in the face of the 
facts. Another group is equally confident that Matthew and 
Luke each had Mark before him in addition to the sources. 
Other moderns would revert to earliest opinion and hold that 


Mark had Matthew’s work under his eve when he compiled 
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his own. One, at least, of recent students of the problem, 
asserts that Mark wrote with full knowledge both of Mat- 
thew and Luke, the sources at the same time being at hand. 
If this last-named theory be true one is inclined to wonder 
how Mark, thus weighted with precedents, so far overcame 
the preponderance and constraint of his numerous authori- 
ties as to produce, with running pen, a gospel swift as the 
light, picturesque as a landscape wholly illuminated, free as 
the unbound breeze. The sober conclusion from a review of 
the attempts at its solution is the decision that the problem 
of the interrelations of the first three gospels is beyond the 
reach of satisfactory and final settlement. 

The gospels constitute a revelation of the profoundest mys- 
tery of personality with which psychology can be confronted 
—the self-consciousness of Jesus. They make clear and 
sure a shining height of moral perfection realized, which for 
ordinary men is the unattainable—the character of Jesus. 
They record the substance of a message which, whether re- 
gard is had to its subject-matter or to the manner of its 
expression, transcends every other—the teaching of Jesus. 
They deseribe a service in behalf of man so eternal in its 
principle, so transforming in its results, that it has become 
the standard of all true service—the self-sacrifice of Jesus. 
Considering the age out of which they come to us, the ante- 
cedents and environment of their reputed authors, the tran- 
scendent nature of much that they contain, the surpassing 
simplicity, brevity, objectivity, symmetry, and unity of their 
several portrayals of Jesus, these writings are the literary 
miracle of the ages, around the origin of which a mantle of 
mystery clings, never to be so stripped off by any process 
of historical inquiry as to leave the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God exposed and bare, commonplace and unhal- 
lowed, the lowly equivalent of those literatures of life and 
service which register ordinary reaches of human thought 
and action, and are therefore entirely explicable by methods 


of literary composition and combination commonly in use. 


But though such study fails, in the nature of the case, to 
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eliminate the problem, none the less is it true that manifold 
advantages accrue to biblical knowledge from its pursuit. 
The gospels are known and discriminated as they never 
would have been without it. The marvel they constitute 
grows as it is scrutinized. A clearer view of the individu- 
ality of each and a conviction of their underlying harmony 
emerge. He is a foolish man who refuses to look at the 
gospels from every angle of vision. No hypothesis concern- 
ing them, or any of them, is valueless. Each time stand is 
taken at a new point of sight some fresh treasure of truth, 
some new apprehension of Jesus Christ, reward the shift of 
position. In this faith adopt for the time the hypothesis 
that Mark’s is the earliest gospel. Suppose it to owe noth 
ing to other gospels. Rather, for the most part, have they 
incorporated it. Under constraint of some kind, whether 
privation of material, or its author’s preference for brevity, 
it is much the skortest gospel. Early and brief are con 
gruous features. It is the gospel of action more than of 
speech. All the longer discourses of Jesus, save one, are 
wanting. If one accepts the very ancient tradition, con 
firmed from distinct centers of early Christianity, which 
associates the apostle Peter with this gospel as the ultimate 
source of its information and the authority for its distin 
guishing touches of description, he has a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the peculiar effect of reality produced by the 
story as here told. Some eager, vigilant, vigorous person 
ality is certainly to be associated with this narrative: it is 
so graphic and pictorial; so like a photograph in detail, a 
cinematograph in movement. We have in it the harvest not 


of a quiet but of a quick eve. Observation, not reflection, 


is the process behind this writing. Where sight does not at 


once penetrate, there this gospel seldom enters. It omits 
all reference to the genealogy, parentage, birth, growth of 
Jesus as matters of orderly record. It introduces him as 
abruptly as if one should say, “Behold the man,” and pro- 
ceeds forthwith to the account of his ministry. With trivial 


exceptional instances that is presented in detachment from 
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all preceding truth. Only incidentally from this gospel does 
one infer the background of the old covenant on which, nev- 
ertheless, the whole is portrayed. In Mark that posterior is 
as nearly invisible and as much remote as are the dim 
cherubs behind the Madonna and her marvelous child in 
Raphael’s Sistine picture. 

It is neither necessary nor possible for present-day readers 
to put themselves in the place of those who had only this 
gospel in their hands, if such there ever were. But even 
the suggestion of this attempt at reversion raises at once the 
interesting question, What idea of Jesus Christ, his person, 
his mission, would he form who was in possession of this 
gospel alone? Of what sort is the Christ of the second gos- 
pel¢ Can one divest the mind of ideas of the Christ derived 
from other sources, so as to judge fairly, excluding all save 
impressions made by Mark? If this is impossible, as it is, 
may it not be, notwithstanding, since the intent to diserim- 
inate Mark’s Christ is frontal in thought, that even the con- 
ception of Jesus composed of the blended impressions de- 
rived from all the gospels will still help one, purposed as 
aforesaid, to distinguish the miniature of Jesus Christ in 
the second gospel from the full-length views of him and his 
work presented by the other evangelists? Opening his gos- 
pel, the possessor of Mark only would find himself con- 
fronted in its very first sentence with the declaration that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God: “The beginning of the 
good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” In the next 
paragraph, by a means rare with Mark, quotation from the 
Old Testament, he would have his thought fixed upon the 
fact that this Son of God was expected before he appeared, 
and that some details of his advent, especially the ministry 
of his forerunner, had been set forth in the prophets. In 
the next section of the narrative he would find John Baptist 
announcing Jesus Christ’s near approach in terms so self- 
effacing, and at the same time using language so eulogistic 
of Jesus, as would double the reader’s sense of significance 
in the phrase “Son of God,” which sets him who was thus 
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named apart from, and above, even the saintliest of men, 
who declared himself unworthy to stoop at his feet to untie 
his sandals. This effect would be intensified when, as the 
climax of John’s appreciation of the Christ, was read the 
startling antithesis, “I indeed have baptized you with water; 
but he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” These im 
pressions of the reader ought surely to be raised to the point 
of glow by the perusal of Mark’s record of the baptism of 
Jesus, with its final testimony in a voice from heaven, “Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Now, let 
a reader of to-day, with the other gospels in his mind for 
contrast, ask himself, What is the place and function in 
Mark’s gospel of such an opening thereof¢ Here is no over- 
ture of angels as in Luke; no visit of Magi as in Matthew; 
no prologue, impressive with the conception of eternity, as 
in John; but here is what, in consonance with Mark’s 
method throughout, serves the very same end as the other 
evangelists secure in ways so diverse, namely, to set in the 
forefront of the whole the conception of Jesus Christ as the 


Son of God. Earlier in origin, simpler in plan, more con- 


cise and condensed though this gospel may be, it presents at 


the very outset, in its own rugged impetuous fashion, what 
may be called the normal New Testament conception of 
Jesus Christ’s personality, and at once proceeds to tell the 
story of his mighty acts. These follow one another in sue 
cession so swift that the impression of uttermost and inex- 
haustible power, evoked by the tenderest compassion, di 
rected ever to the ends .of deliverance from disease and sin 
and death, expended without thought of restraint for self’s 
sake, creates a sense of the Son of God as necessarily the 
servant and Saviour of man—the worker not of bare won- 
ders, but the source of an energy that operates only to save 
and to restore. 

A gospel so brief in compass and so urgent in method 
must contain much that is allusive only; a reference by the 
way, not an unfolded record. Perhaps the most significant 


instance of this is the fact, conveyed by the true text of the 
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gospel, that Jesus was actually “the carpenter.” ‘To that 
gospel which is without orderly account of the Nazareth-life 
of Jesus we owe the knowledge which is not conveyed by 
Luke’s narrative dealing with that formative period at 
length. And does not this one phrase, “the carpenter,” re- 
veal the whole truth of the Lord’s humanity! Without 
reference in particulars to the growth of Jesus, his subjec- 
tion to parents, his Nazarene residence, the second gospel 
hits full and forcibly the whole fact of his lowly human ex- 
perience in this incidental paragraph, of which the chief and 
novel feature is this emphatie phrase. Surely if the normal 
Christ of the New Testament as a whole is the Son of man, 
with a note of universal human sympathy in all his works 
and words, then the gospel of Mark, set off by itself and 
regarded exclusively, in its swift, flashing story of a Christ 
so busy because he is the servant of all who approach him, 
and its pathetic references to his weariness, hunger, want of 
privacy through stress of work, clearly makes him known 
as such. Others draw the great figure of the Master with 
minute attention to fullness of detail; Mark indicates the 
likeness in a few rapidly drawn lines and hurries on to his 
end. Nay, more, by two short sentences peculiar to his gos- 
pel he has done not a little to give to this conception of the 
Son of man in his universal sympathy the special emphasis 
of his crisp and incisive record. In what two expressions 
of the New Testament does the liberating revelation of the 
human, in and through Jesus Christ, appear so germinantly 
as in the declaration of the Lord himself, found only in this 
gospel, “The Sabbath was made for man;” and in that com- 
ment of the evangelist, short yet comprehensive, at the close 
of the Lord’s words about the impossibility of food defiling 
a man, “This he said, making all meats clean”? The germ 
of that liberty wherewith Christ has made man free is in 
these words. 

Passing on now to regard the life of the Lord in those 
two phases of it which are matter of peculiar emphasis, the 


one in the first, the other in the fourth gospel, it is clear that 
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the gospel of Mark, in its more urgent, anticipative fashion, 
presents exactly the same outline of Christ’s experience. 
Matthew’s gospel puts chief stress upon the fact that he was 
Messiah, with much frequency of quotation from the Serip- 
tures of the earlier covenant. The old and the new are 
bound each to each in the first gospel. But the presentation 
turns upon the rejection of Messiah by his own nation. This 
is kept in the foreground throughout. The method of Mark 
is widely different. He quotes the Old Testament less than 
any other evangelist. He is too eager to tell all that Jesus 
did, and to record how he appeared and what were his emo- 
tions as he acted, to allow himself to enter at length upon 
matters of interpretation and fulfillment. But incidentally, 
with his usual precise touch, Mark from the beginning on- 
ward shows the line of cleavage between the Lord and the 
religious authorities in Jerusalem. The line is not broad 
and black with emphasis, as in Matthew, but it is there; and 
its structural office in the gospel is discernible. Though the 
whole early movement of the second gospel is in Galilee, the 
frowning shadow of an enraged hierarchy with headquarters 
in Jerusalem is traceable by its deepening intensity, and by 
its increasing effects upon the work of Jesus. On the other 
hand, it is John’s gospel which principally emphasizes the 
opposite development so tersely deseribed in the phrase “the 
training of the twelve.’ Mark, true to his method, has none 


of those long discourses which fill the fourth gospel with the 


aroma of love and fellowship as between the Master and his 


disciples. He has a much modified and briefer outline of 
the discourse on the nature of the kingdom found in full in 
the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. But so continuously is 
the group of his own who receive him represented by Mark 
as surrounding their Master, and so critical a place does 
their confession of him as Messiah fill in this gospel, that 
one of the most penetrating writers on Mark is led to say 
that his might well be called “the disciple gospel.” Thus i: 
suggested for reflection Mark’s presentation of the Lord’s 


death. In this, also, he anticipates his fellow-evangelists. 
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In each of the first three gospels the opposition of the hier- 
archy and the training of the disciples are traced as contem- 
poraneous movements paralleling Christ’s approach to the 
cross. In Mark this is as clear and definite as in the longer 
and more explicit narratives. In this least of the gospels in 
size the matter receives unique attention. The baptism is 
here with its suggestive demand for interpretation as the 
Lord’s anticipative consecration to death, in the light of the 
clew furnished by himself in the words, “Can ye be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?’ Here, also, as 
early as the second chapter of the gospel, is the prediction 
of the time when the bridegroom will be taken away from his 
friends. Here, once more, is the reference to the fate of 
John Baptist as foreshadowing his own. It must ever re- 
main a striking feature of this gospel of the eyewitness that 
in it alone has been preserved for us, with the delicate pre- 
cision of a cameo, that incident which one has called “the 
Lord’s transfiguration of self-sacrifice,” in contrast with his 
transfiguration of glory upon Hermon. The record is in the 
tenth chapter: “And they were in the way going up to Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus was going before them. And they were 
amazed, and as they followed they were afraid.” Another 
has named this “that never-to-be-forgotten incident,” and 
continues, “If anything in the gospels has the stamp of real 
and live recollection upon it, it is this.” We owe the knowl- 
edge of it to the primitive, the least theological, the most 
matter-of-fact of the gospels. It is here as a bit of history; 
but it is a revelation, none the less, of the cross as the goal 
which drew our Lord from afar. It is to be read in connec- 
tion with Christ’s numerous predictions of his end contained 
in Mark. Even more suggestive is it that, this gospel being 
what it is, it should contain, as it does, two of the most de- 
cisive and explicit of our Lord’s interpretations of his own 
death. One of them is the declaration that “The Son of 
man is come . . . to give his life a ransom for many.” The 
other is his word in connection with the passing of the cup 
at the institution of the supper: “This is my blood of the 
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covenant, which is shed for many.” Surely it is of no small 
significance that in the earliest, briefest, most condensed, 
and least doctrinal of the gospels there should be found so 
clear, pointed, urgent a presentation of the culminating im- 
portance of the death of Jesus to his work. He predicts it 
thus, with iteration. He announces it as his own act though 
it was to be caused by others. He lifts it into prominence 
as the chief aim for which he came. He teaches his disciples 
to think of it as a ransom price paid for many. He insti- 
tuted a symbolism of a new order to represent its relations, 
and yet did so on such occasion and in such phraseology as 
compelled reflective reference to the significance of a pre- 
ceding ritual of sacrificial worship. And all this in a little 
gospel least given of any to the association of Christ with 
Mosaism, and less seldom inclined than others to develop 
with fullness the matters presented. Accordingly, when 
Mark comes to tell the actual story of the death of Jesus his 
manner of procedure becomes, instantly, radically different 
from all his previous treatment of the separate events of the 
Lord’s life. He has leisure enough now. Every detail from 
Gethsemane onward is of utmost importance. He who has 
seemed all along to be unwilling to settle upon any theme 
or event; who has treated everything hitherto as the bird 
treats its spray, alightingly, takes two whole chapters to tell 
this story. Thus by emphasis, not of style of narration, but 


of length and scope of treatment, he puts himself in the 


front of the evangelists by his fullness on this theme, in pro- 
portion to the bulk of his gospel. 

The one long discourse of Mark’s gospel is a discourse 
concerning the last things. In it Jesus, as prophet, appears 
in a light which some erroneously suppose to be the peculiar 
and exclusive radiance wherewith the evangelist John trans- 
figures Jesus. But is it so? Here too are found in a far 
different writing the same self-assertion, authoritativeness 
of tone as a teacher, and confident knowledge of the future 
that characterize the discourses contained in John’s gospel. 
Putting this one long utterance of Jesus preserved by Mark, 
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with its outlooks upon the future and its tone of supreme 
confidence in the words ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away,” into association 
with Mark’s narrative of the resurrection, closing as it 
should with the trembling and astonishment of the eighth 
verse of chapter sixteen, and is not one constrained to con- 
clude that Mark’s presentation of the Son of God is unique 
in its close as in its beginning‘ Both are alike abrupt; both 
are from that very manner the more impressive. In the 
opening verse there is the energetic announcement, “The be- 
ginning of the good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
In the closing sentences are found an empty sepulcher; a 
Christ risen from the dead; a group of disciples, trembling, 
amazed, afraid, who had not yet adjusted themselves to the 
situation created by the resurrection of their Lord. What 
then? Is not the condensed Christ, so to speak, presented 
by Mark the same Christ, feature for feature, as the un- 
folded Christ portrayed by the other evangelists? He is Son 
of God and Son of man; servant and Saviour of men; a 
worker of wonders at the prompting of pity and for the sake 
of restoration; a teacher and trainer of apostles to whom 
with confident foresight and full assurance he committed 
in all patience the Gospel of the kingdom of God well 
knowing that as seed grows secretly while men sleep and 
wake (a parable peculiar to Mark) so would be the destiny 
of his truth and of himself. Surely it means everything 
for the reality of the Gospel record that the event has so 
abundantly confirmed that confidence. Surely it means 
something, even apart from such a vindication, that the ear- 
liest, the most germinal, the simplest and shortest of the gos- 
pels enables its readers to discriminate satisfactorily the 
features of Jesus Christ. If there were Mark’s gospel only 
the Light of the world would still shine. 
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Art. VIL.—THE FRIENDS OF GOD. 


Most readers know that in the fourteenth century a spirit 
of mysticism pervaded nearly all of western Germany, from 
the Low Countries to the very borders of Italy, bringing un- 
der its influence all ranks and classes of men. Persons iden- 


tified with this movement were sufficiently like the early 


disciples, of whom our Lord said, “I have called you 


friends,” to be called the Friends of God. The Friends of 
God were an unorganized brotherhood of Christian Mystics, 
especially numerous in Strasburg, Cologne, Basel, Con- 
stance, Nuremberg, and Nordlingen. Among their distin- 
guished representatives were John Tauler, Henry Suso, 
John Ruysboek, and the famous lay preacher Nicholas of 
Basel. Out of this movement came some of the permanently 
interesting and most helpful literature of devotional and 
practical Christianity. The Friends of God were active. 
Tauler’s Sermons, Suco’s Biography, the Theologia Ger- 
manica, and Thomas & Kempis’s /mitation of Christ are still 
living and enjoyable books. Their motive is vital and 
worthy. Their influence is fundamentally and faithfully 
catholic, as distinguished from Roman or Lutheran. As 
such they are definitive, expository, assuring, prophetic, and 
perennial. They are for us all, at all times, intelligible and 
credible. Their Spirit is identical with the Spirit of Chris 
tianity. The Friends of God may be taken to represent the 
Mystical Spirit of Christianity. Their ruling principles 
and eminent peculiarities invite consideration. They in 
sisted on self-renunciation, entire consecration to the will of 
God, the continuous work of the Holy Spirit in believers, 
the potential Godlikeness of every human soul, the van- 
ity of all religion based upon fear of punishment or hope 
of reward, the essential equality of the clergy and laity, and 
the moral necessity of the Church for instruction and disci- 
pline. Their psychology seems to have been Pauline: Man’s 
sense of the spiritual is just as distinctive and trustworthy 
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as his sense of the physical. He can know God only as he 
is of like nature with God. His knowledge of God begins 
in and increases with the experience of faith. Only the pure 
in heart really approach and appreciate Divinity. The only 
true hierophant of Divinity is Love. The divine likeness 
is realized neither by might nor by magic, but gradually and 
by application. Progress is the test of genuineness. Bless- 
edness lieth not in much and many, but in One and oneness. 
There is (1) purification, (2) enlightenment, (3) union. 
Some would fly before they are fledged. There is great 
need of instruction and discipline. God is not mocked, sin 
is not condoled, ignorance is not cajoled, and the means of 
grace are respected. All nature properly considered is sym- 
bolieally sacred and really sacramental. Every sensuous 
thing is a sign and vehicle of something higher, better. 
From these statements and supporting quotations, with 
what is known of subsequent history, we may derive the 
creative principles of mysticism, elements combined in vary- 
ing proportions and carrying different weights of emphasis 
according to circumstances. Mysticism, says a recent au- 
thority, has its origin in that which is the raw material of 
all religion, and perhaps of all philosophy and art as well— 
that dim consciousness of the beyond which is part of our 
nature as human beings. The sense of mystery is one of 
the constant features of the system. This feeling, says Mr. 
W. W. Fenn, is primordial in religion; the limits of con- 
scious perception are very narrow, and it must be that, above 
the lintel and below the threshold of consciousness, effects 
are produced upon us of which we are vaguely aware with- 
out being actually conscious. One is rarely found with 
whom this feeling is not sometimes tantamount to inspira- 
tion. So the heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. So heaven 
is opened to a soul while yet on earth, and earth is forced 
on the soul’s use while seeing heaven. The “sense sublime” 


is always finding aids to faith in nature, always haunting 
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us with suggestions of Divinity. Mystery is ever with nor- 


mally developing minds. We are all familiar with the po- 


et’s “obstinate questionings of sense and outward things.” 
Our moral nature trembles before the higher instincts of 
the rising soul. We are all Friends of God to the measure 
of our capacity and persistency of mind. With God in his 
world we walk, and talk, and wonder, and work, and rejoice. 
Christ within, now and ever, the pure in heart see God; and 
the peacemakers are called sons of God. But ignorance bor- 
ders on knowledge everywhere, and revelation is intermi- 
nable. All is not clear, as yet. We have entered on an un- 
ending way in the knowledge of God and the universe. We 
know something, a considerable, but not all. Science has 
only extended the horizon. “Mysteries are expelled, but 
mystery remains.” The testimony of Jehovah is sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple. But Christianity confesses the double 
mystery of godliness and iniquity. At her best the Church 
has only deepened and intensified the mystical interest, de- 
fined and directed individual experience. Most of our sur- 
prising religious developments at present are essentially 
mystical. The twentieth century is confusingly mystical. 
The second peculiarity of creative interest in mysticism 
is belief in the so-called consubstantiality of the world with 
God. All things have a common ground of being in the 
Absolute, that is, in God. In him we live and move and 
have our being. What we are, that we behold. The “spark” 
at the crown of man’s mind is consubstantial, if not iden- 
tical, with Deity. This is about equivalent to our idea of the 
“image” of God not wholly lost in this world. The soul’s 
proper likeness to God, however, is primarily, naturally, 
only potential. The filial relation is at first rather factual 
than actual, possessional than appreciated. Vision, realiza- 
tion, waits upon enlightenment, requires faith. Faith is 
thus fundamentally necessary to salvation. Man’s image of 
God is, seemingly, chiefly intellectual and moral. There 
ean be no conscious fellowship with God, no communion of 
saints, no brotherhood or friendship with Jesus Christ, no 
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federation of states, no good society, no Church of the Holy 
Spirit, no “life eternal,” without real Godlikeness through 
faith. All this is quite in keeping with the modern doctrine 
of immanence as distinguished from pantheism. Neither 


John the Evangelist nor yet Paul the Apostle is entirely free 


from mysticism in this leading. This idea of consubstan- 
tiality is not without misapprehensions and abuses, but it 
is neither false nor fruitless. It may be overworked and 
misrepresented, but it cannot be refuted. Transformation 
is neither deification, nor hypostatic union, nor an unalter- 
able conformity with God. Much less is it identical with 
conditional immortality. Development is perfective, not 
destructive. Evolution is explicative, not originative. Gen- 
esis, then Exodus. In the beginning, God. And finally, 
God. Between Adam and Jesus there is a long way in every 
direction. Yet both were sons of the one Father. From the 
first, all scatter; to the second, all gather. We all, with un- 
veiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory. 
God and his world are like, but not the same. To say that 
all things consist in Christ is but to say that all things sub- 
sist in God. Mysticism and science are not greatly at vari- 
ance to-day. Mysticism, modern mysticism, and living 
Christianity are in substantial accord. Modern philosophy 
is responsively mystical. On the whole the Friends of God 
are pretty good company. They sing well—in time, and 
tune, and voice. The hymn of the day is suggestively se- 
rious, simple, assuring, and hopeful—‘Nearer, my God, to 
thee.” Tennyson’s sentiment is appropriate—One God, 
one law, one element, and one far-off divine event! Brown- 
ing’s thought is accordant—Youth shows but half; trust 
God ; see all, nor be afraid. Another remarks, God’s nature 
is the ground of man’s nature, all nature. The Spirit of 
truth is the Spirit of love. The secret of the Lord is with 
them that respect him. 

The third element of creative force in mystical teaching 
is the idea of a direct communication between God and the 
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human soul. This is a very fundamental element of the sys- 


tem. It is an affirmation of experience supported by innu- 


merable witnesses. No one can successfully deny the asser- 
tion. Theories amount to nothing in this case. The Friend 
of God is at the sources, behind our definitions. He is back 
of the forms, at the springs of religion. Some have no 
patience with him, while others incline to sympathize with 
him. Doubtless temperament counts for something in his 
case. Sacerdotalism and bibliolatry dislike him, denounce 
him. Organic Christianity generally inclines to mistrust 
him. To some ecclesiastics he is simply shocking. A man 
of this generation face to face with God ? Impossible. This 
man of like passions with us in immediate fellowship with 
the Spirit of Holy Scripture? How improbable, how irri- 
tating! The situation really is embarrassing, unpleasant. 
Most men are quite sure that Jesus died; only few people 
ever find the living Christ. Too few know him and the 
power of his resurrection. So the discrimination between 
letter and spirit of Seripture and Church is ominous. Very 
well, but listen. After all is not our Friend of God about 
the only man among us who seems to know anything of pres 
ent importance about the living God of Hebrew history? He 
believes in reason, the Bible, and Church. And he believes 
in God, especially God. He is neither invincibly ignorant 
nor inevitably insane. He reasons well, and lives well. He 
is neither an anarchist nor an atheist nor an indifferentist. 
Nor does his immediate fellowship with God in any way 
endanger the Bible, the Church, or reason. Quite otherwise. 
It verifies and vindicates them, explains and commends 
them. “Never was there a time when what there is true in 
mysticism needed emphatic appreciation more than it does 
to-day.” The Friend reports that the Spirit in his breast 
is the truth of Scripture, the light of his vision is the glory 
of the Church, and the Gospel of our ministry is the power 
of his experience. The living God of Isaiah does not deny 
himself in the Messiah. The Father of our Lord Jesus 


Christ does not discredit himself in Paul the apostle, Ber 
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nard of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, Tauler of Strasburg, 
Gerson of Paris, Luther of Eisleben, or Wesley of London. 
True mysticism is more than an appeal from scholasticism, 
ecclesiasticism, bibliolatry, and materialism. It is a prin- 
ciple of vital Christianity, an essential element of healthy 
religion. Deny the reality of an immediate and personal 
communion of the soul with God, and you toll the death of 
distinctive Protestantism. What of Methodism? Well, she 
would be the first to die. One can hardly imagine a living 
Church without the Mystic’s “experience.” Among the ear- 
liest publications of the Book Concern was a translation of 
Thomas & Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, entitled by John 
Wesley The Christian Pattern. And who shall caleulate 
the influence of William Law and the Moravians upon Wes- 
ley and Methodism ? 

Another interesting element of creative power in mysti- 
cism is its appreciation of the essential symbolism of nature. 
Every sensuous thing is a sign and vehicle of something 
higher and better. Every spiritual fact strives, sighs to ex- 
press itself, complete itself, in a becoming physical form. 
So, in the beginning was the Word, the deed. Love in truth 
is love in deed. Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead 
in itself. Morality is based on the same principle. The 
good will implies a good work. We call this consistency, 
and expect our neighbors to live honestly. There is a nat- 
ural and necessary correspondence between the outward and 
inward life amounting to a sacrament. By a healthy appre- 
ciation of this principle mysticism emphasizes a truth of 
neglected importance. TIlustratively, recall Sidney Lanier’s 
chapter on Nature-Metaphors. Idealism, as a sole theory 
of life, is no better than materialism. Each is bad if disso- 
ciated from the other. Spirit needs form, and finds it in 
matter. Matter needs life, and finds it in spirit. What God 
has joined together let not man put asunder. Nature is a 
married harmony of thought and form. Philo says that 
nature is the language in which God speaks. Baptism and 


the Lord’s Supper are sacraments. They used to be ealled 
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“mysteries,” in the meaning of symbols. And here the poet 


and the pastor meet rejoicing. Here are propriety, spirit- 
uality, and purpose of worship—a genuine sacrament. Both 
are inevitable symbols of the mystical union between the 
Christian and his ascended Lord. Apologetically, these 
comforting correspondences and answering affinities between 
man and his environment, the reciprocities and requitals of 
faith in nature, extend and enrich the parables of Scripture. 
Nature is the language of thought, The thought is better 
than its language. But where there is thought there is a 
thinker. The thinker is better than the thought, the doer 
than the deed. The goal is God. God is best. The cosmic 
system is a rational order to higher purpose. There is a 
science of the invisible truth of faith quite unknown to the 
mere physicist. The true mystic is profoundly Christian. 
He is a man of many books but one God, over all and in all. 
He is never an orphan in the world, never alone. His heart 
is restless until it reposes in God. He appreciates right 
relations and strenuous endeavor. He is an intellectual and 
a moral stimulus of the first class. Ilis conviction of natural 
symbolism encourages the sympathetic study of nature and 
excites our admiration. For him there is in nature a cor- 
relative intersignificance and fellowship of God with man. 
The sensuous world is rather more than a ritual of worship. 
It is sacramentally thoughtful and inspiring. Beauty is a 
symbol and a sacrament of holiness. So between science and 
religion there is no necessary conflict. 

A prominent element of constructive power in mysticism 
is unqualified self-devotion to what is sincerely believed to be 
the will of God. The Mystie finds a God of intelligence and 
love, and loves and obeys the God he finds. ITis God is in 
every way worthy of respect. He has no will but to do God’s 
will. Visions, eestasies, trances, dreams, and the rest aside, 
obedience is great in religion. The Friends of God are es- 
sentially the spiritual successors of the apostles John and 
Paul. The facts and forms of nature and historie Chris- 


tianity require the spiritual discernment and modern exposi- 
38 
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tions of personal experience. Mystical Christianity insists 
upon the translation of scriptural truths into personal reali- 
zations. Practical science and speculative religion are a bad 
combination. Hold not the faith with respect of persons 
must be taken seriously. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God. 

These several salient elements of mysticism stand in very 
hopeful relations to one another, to modern thought, and to 
the religious interests of the new century. Mysticism comes 
to the rescue of faith from formalism, of spirit from mate- 
rialism, of life from scholasticism, of liberty from ecclesias- 
ticism, truth from indifference, love from professionalism, 
hope from pessimism, light from criticism, and order from 
confusion. The subjective and objective tendencies comple- 
ment and correct each other. The Friend of God is an 
expert in adaptation. He is something of an artist, consid- 
erable of a scientist, a good deal of a poet, a suggestive phi- 
losopher, an effective preacher, a kindly brother, and a con- 
vincing Christian. With the revival of mystical interest 
we may reasonably expect a deepened experience of personal 
salvation, a profounder reverence for God, a spiritual appre- 
ciation of nature, a practical use of the Scriptures, a heart 
of purer joy, and a life of richer pleasure. Above all, the 
work of the Lord will be more heartily and thoroughly done. 
There will be less pomp, and more power; fewer wars, and 
greater victories; lower steeples, and fuller churches. Bee- 
thoven’s musie and Dante’s poetry, St. John’s gospel and 


St. Paul’s epistles, will be in appreciation. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, Browning and Brooks, Burroughs and Goethe 


will be helpful. 
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Art. VIL—WESLEY AS A STUDENT AND AUTHOR. 


Ir Wesley was not inclined to literary pursuits it was not 
because he did not receive a bent in that direction from both 
sides of the house. His ancestors were clergymen and 
university men, and his father was no mean author. But 
he not only received such a bent, he responded to it with 
joy. In one of his writings he complains of the same temp- 
tation to which Frederick W. Robertson gives expression 
when he speaks of his love of books tying him to his study 


and the love of Christ driving him out among men. Wes- 


ley’s student life is summed up as follows: six years at 
Charterhouse School in London, five years in Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and five years resident in Oxford as a stu- 
dent and teacher as Fellow of Lincoln College—nearly ten 
vears of university life. It is not necessary to say that a 
man so utterly conscientious, with so many moral and re- 
ligious scruples, was most diligent in his studies. The Ox- 
ford course was not as broad and thorough as it is to-day, 
but as far as it went Wesley mastered it. It gave him a 
magnificent drill in Greek and Latin, and a good outlook 
over science and literature. He seemed to be a natural lin- 
guist. I do not know that he studied any modern language 
in Oxford—it was not till Thomas Arnold introduced his 
great educational reforms about 1830 that the modern lan- 
guages took their place by the side of the ancient in England. 
But on his way to America and later he studied German so 
thoroughly that he could preach in it. He also knew French 
and Spanish and Italian, and was an excellent Hebrew 
scholar. Throughout his long life Wesley was an inde- 
fatigable reader. His intellectual acquisitiveness and curi- 
osity were marvelous. If a new book came out in natural 
philosophy, or in electricity, which was just then beginning 
to be studied, he bought and read it. He took great interest 
in Benjamin Franklin’s experiments in electricity, and him- 
self established a station in London for the receiving of 
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patients to be cured of disease by electricity—one of the first 
to take up that force as a curative agent. I can imagine if 
he were living to-day with what intelligence and attention 
he would study Marconi’s almost miraculous results in wire- 
less telegraphy. It may be in some favored spot in the house 
of many mansions he is to-day observing the wonderful prog- 
ress of science and taking in all the achievements of man. 
He had libraries and book depots in some of the principal 
cities, and was not compelled to carry many books with him. 
But he always had some books in his saddlebags, and read 
them in the saddle. 

In some articles in the Methodist Quarterly (New York, 
April, 1858, October, 1859, and April and October, 1860) 
the Rev. G. F. Playter gives the best analysis anywhere to 
be found of Wesley’s wonderful activity as a student and 
author. The list of books he read—those that are noted in 
the Journals—is so formidable that it is wearisome even to 
read the titles. Lecky says that he preached and traveled 
so much that one would suppose that he did nothing but 
preach and travel, and that he read and wrote so much that 
one would suppose he did nothing but read and write. Be- 
sides that, he gave so much attention and time to guiding 
the affairs of his societies and counseling the preachers, ete., 
that we cannot see how he could find time for anything else. 
We have been struck with the breadth of his intellectual in- 
terests. Take music. Was there an oratorio to be given? 
Wesley was there an admiring or critical listener. Was 
there a great anthem to be rendered in a cathedral? Wesley 
was there. Was a new theory of music broached? Wesley 
read it and criticised it. He passed judgment on Church 
music and compiled both tune and hymn books. I do not 
agree with all his ideas. In his time fugue tunes were com- 
ing into use. Wesley did not like fugue music, and for- 
bade his societies to sing such tunes. He abominated repeti- 
tion of words, as in anthems, and the singing different words 
at the same time by different members of the choir. As was 
said, his interest in natural science was intense. He was an 
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inveterate reader of scientific books. I could give a list of 
scores. Medicine was also his delight. He read the best 
medical books of the time. But he did not believe much in 
medicine as it was then practiced, nor have much faith in 
doctors. He worked out a scheme of medicine for himself, 
based partly on medical writings, partly on his own expe- 
rience and observation, and partly on the experience of 
others. One of the most popular books he ever wrote was 
Primitive Physic. Some of his recommendations are ab- 
surd. Others are wise and good. He himself was often 
called to help the sick, which he generally did with excellent 
results. The Christian Science people would indorse Wes- 
ley when he said in 1747, “For more than twenty years I 
have had numberless proofs that regular physicians do ex- 
ceeding little good.” But farther than that they could not 
follow him. He was too sane to deny the reality of sickness 
or the use of the best remedies to counteract it, though he 
thoroughly believed in the power of prayer and that God 
sometimes heals miraculously in answer to faith. Wesley 
was a great lover of poetry. He read the “Iliad” and “Odys- 
sey’ of Homer and admired them intensely, and contrary to 
the best critics considered the “Odyssey” the finer. He 
reveled in Virgil and quotes it frequently even in his ser- 
mons. He loved the ancient classies and had no patience 
with men who were filling themselves with the chaff of mod- 
ern books, neglecting the eternal masters—Homer, Virgil, 
and others. He wrote to Joseph Benson, “You would gain 
more clearness and strength of judgment by reading those 
Latin and Greek books (compared with which most of the 
English are whipped syllabub) than by fourscore modern 
books.” He read the “Fingal” of Macpherson, aseribed to 
Ossian, three times, and his admiration increased with every 
reading. Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” Ariosto’s “Orlan- 
do Furioso,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and his “Paradise 
Regained,” Voltaire’s “Henriade,” and other great poems 
he read with zeal. He prepared an edition of “Paradise 


Lost,” leaving out some of the obscurer lines and explaining 
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others in the notes. The English poets of his own century 
and the century before be read with attention, and even pre- 
a fact 
not generally known—leaving it in manuscript in his desk, 





pared an edition of Shakespeare’s plays with notes 


which was, however, consigned to the flames by his stupid 
and narrow-minded executor, Henry Moore. Nor must we 
be surprised that Wesley oc vasionally relaxed by a novel- 
reading, though for diversion he was generally content with 
books of travel, discovery, miscellany. One of the purest 
and best novels of the day he published for his people, and 
speaks in his Journals of reading Sterne’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney, the exploits of Baron Trenck, Home’s Tragedy of 
Douglas, and even the Life of the actress Mrs. Bellamy. 
Books of travel and discovery, however, were favorites. It 
is not necessary to say that Wesley was a great reader of 
history—both secular and Church history. Some of the 
most interesting parts of his Journals are where he gives 
his judgment of historical characters and books. He is 
always perfectly frank in his utterances, and never seems to 
care when he steps on English corns. For instance, he had 
a high opinion of Mary Queen of Scots, and believed her 
innocent of the charge of conspiracy against England and 
Elizabeth, an opinion in which the best recent historians do 
not bear him out. On the other hand, he despised Elizabeth 
for her tyranny and cruelty. I consider some of Wesley’s 
historical judgments sound, and in discernment and accu- 
racy far ahead of his day, others are one-sided and unjust. 
In Church history he rescued Montanus and Pelagius from 
the misunderstandings of centuries, and had the courage to 
confess the monstrous injustice with which his own Church 
and nation had treated the Scotch Covenanters. 

There is one fact in the intellectual history of Wesley, and 
that is his perfect frankness and honesty. He is never afraid 
to express an opinion, however it thwarts popular prejudice. 
Nor—what is still better—is he ever afraid to change an 
opinion by further reading and study. He scathes the 
British treatment of India, and excoriates with burning 
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words of indignation the desolation of Hindustan. I can 
imagine if he were an American how he would write about 
our treatment of the Indians and the cruelties of our army 


in the Philippine Islands. At a time when English mer- 
chants and capital were deep in the slave trade he studied 
the matter with the best books he could get and wrote on it 
with tremendous effect. The candor, fearlessness, and frank- 
ness of Wesley as a writer and speaker make us admire him, 
whether we agree with him or not. In this he is an example 
to ministers, who are under special temptations to servility. 

Coming now to Wesley’s own work as an author, that work 
was of three kinds: (1) books he reprinted, (2) books he 
compiled, and (3) books he wrote. The first book he ever 
sent forth was a Collection of Forms of Prayer, with a 
preface and questions for daily self-examination. It was 
the product of his Oxford Catholic period, 1733. His next 
was Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, 1735, a revised 
translation from the Latin. This classic of the devotional 
life Wesley always held in the highest esteem—he published 
it again in 1741, 1748 (Latin), and later without date (per- 
haps 1785), and it was the first book issued by the American 
book room. I wonder how many Methodist ministers have 
read through this message from the fifteenth century, on 
which Wesley fed his soul. The first book he issued after 
his “conversion,” in 1738, was Barnes’s treatise on J ustifica- 
tion. I have not even space to name the books by other au- 
thors he sent forth. Many were published in the Christian 
Library, 1749-55, fifty volumes, containing abridged copies 
of the works adapted to edification issued by the great writers 
of the Church of England and of the Puritans. He also 
published Tissot’s Advice with Respect to Health and Cado- 
gan’s Dissertation on the Gout and All Chronic Diseases. 
Wesley was the first to employ the printing press on a large 
scale as the means of popular education. 

As to the books he compiled, their name is legion. One 
was The Complete English Dictionary, explaining most of 
the hard words found in the best English writers (1753). 
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In this the word Methodist is defined as “One who lives 
according to the method laid down in the Bible.” Another 
was The Desideratum or Electricity Made Plain and Useful. 
By a Lover of Mankind and of Common Sense (1760). He 
says he regards electricity as the “general and rarely failing 
remedy in nervous cases of every kind (palsies except), as 
well as in many others.” His Primitive Physic (1747, 
twenty-third edition 1791) went through twenty-three edi- 
tions in his lifetime, and was much used for a long time 
after. His Compendium of Natural Philosophy (five vol- 
umes, 1775, fourth edition 1784) was an effort, he says, “to 
display the amazing power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
great Creator; to warm our hearts and fill our mouths with 
wonder, love, and praise.” As late as 1859 Playter could 
say of Wesley’s Natural Philosophy: “Until lately it was 
one of the text-books of the candidates for the Methodist. 
ministry in the United States and Canada; and far it is 
from certainty that a more suitable book has been provided” 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, October, 1859, p. 564). 
An article in the Westminster Review (October, 1870, 
article iv) holds Wesley's scientifie views up to ridicule. Sin 
is the cause of earthquakes, Wesley says. Before the fall the 
earth was beautiful, no morasses, no gulches, no rugged 
rocks, no precipices, no deserts, no voleanoes, ete. But we 
must remember Wesley wrote before the science of geology 
was founded, and he is not to be blamed for views that sci- 
ence has corrected. Ile was really cordial to new discoveries, 
and took a keen interest in them. Wesley knew of no good 
Church history in English except Maclaine’s bad translation 
of Mosheim. So he took Mosheim’s Latin and Maclaine’s 
English and made a Church History in four volumes, 1781. 
He also compiled a short Roman History in one volume and 
a Concise History of England in four volumes (1776) from 
the beginning to the death of George II. To these must be 
added a series of grammars—English, French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. None of these are original works, of course, 
but compilations from other books. He also translated from 
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the Latin and abridged Aldrich’s Logic. Wesley laid a great 
store by logic. For a clergyman, he said, “Nothing in the 
whole compass of science is to be desired in comparison of 
it.” He wanted his preachers to be able to conduct an argu- 
ment, and to reason clearly and convincingly. In the same 
list of compilations ought to be placed his Notes on the New 
Testament, taken mostly from Bengel’s Gnomon, published 
in 1755, and his Notes on the Old Testament, taken from 
Matthew Henry and Pool, published in 1765. The New 
Testament book proved popular, and is one of the standards 
of orthodoxy in Methodist Churches. The Old Testament 


never went to a second edition, partly because it was too 


bulky—three volumes. In the preface to this Old Testament 


commentary there occurs a passage worth quoting. Speak- 
ing of his being importuned to follow the New Testament 
with a similar work on the Old, he says: “This importunity 
I have withstood for many years. Over and above the deep 
conviction I had of my insufficiency for such a work, of 
my want of learning, of understanding, of spiritual expe- 
rience, for an undertaking more difficult by many degrees 
than writing on the New Testament, I objected that there 
were many passages in the Old which I did not understand 
myself, and consequently could not explain to others, either 
to their satisfaction or my own. Above all, I objected to the 
want of time; not only as I have a thousand other employ- 
ments, but as my day is near spent, as I am declining into 
the vale of years. And to this day it appears to me as a thing 
almost incredible that I should be entering upon a work of 
this kind when I am entering into the sixty-third year of 
my age.” Wesley lived twenty-six years after this. 

Lastly, a word as to the original writings of Wesley. He 
wrote no classic, or work of vast and permanent influence, 
like Edwards on the Will or Calvin’s Institutes. Nor did he 
write any epoch-making work, or work which marked a new 
era or which created a new era, like Augustine’s City of God 
or the three great treatises of Luther in 1520. He was not 
a great theologian in the sense in which Calvin or Charles 
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Hodge, or our own William B. Pope was a great theologian. 
First, he had not the leisure to make a wide study of the 
ology; second, his mind was not that of a metaphysician or 
a thinker, but that of a keen, cool, thoughtful observer and 
logician; and, third, he was a man of too universal interests 
and sympathies to bend down to continuous and profound 
meditation on theology proper. In other words, he was too 
universal a man to become a great master in any one depart- 
ment. But when the writer of the article “Wesley” in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica says that he 
“has no claims to rank as a thinker or even a theologian, but 
within certain narrow limits was a skillful controversialist,” 
he certainly understates the fact. Wesley was a thinker 
and a theologian, but not a great one. If we judge Wesley, 
however, from the influence of his ideas, the way they have 
been incorporated into churches and institutions, the fact 
that they are more living and regnant to-day than ever be- 
fore, the fact that they have gone far beyond the societies 
which trace their history back to him, that they have leav- 
ened modern Christendom, I think it is not unfair to call 
Wesley one of the very greatest of theologians—standing 
side by side with these four: Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Calvin, and Arminius. Speaking of Wesley’s religious 
writings, then, his sermons are by far his most important. 
On them successive generations of Methodist ministers have 
fed, and their ideas have been woven into the structure of a 
large part of modern Christianity. Wesley preached extem- 
poraneously, and although he advised his preachers never to 
preach above thirty or forty minutes he himself sometimes 
preached for one or even two hours. But the marrow of the 
Gospel is in them, and it was keen insight which led him to 
make them, and not any formal creed or theological treatise, 
the standard of orthodoxy for his preachers. There are also 
a series of writings called out by the Calvinistie controversy. 
Tt was well that Fletcher took care of this controversy, for 
he was both an abler theologian and a more courteous de- 
bater than Wesley. But Wesley’s writings are strong and 
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keen, and in-good temper. Perhaps the most interesting 
of all Wesley's religious writings are his defenses of his 
movement. ‘These are fine in style and in spirit. They 
leave nothing to be desired. Wesley wrote several formal 
theological treatises, notably his great book on original sin, 
and tracts on sanctification. 

Some of the most delightful of his writings are his letters. 
They are the wise and sagacious counsels and ideas of a man 
of remarkable prudence, insight, and spiritual discernment. 
They are one of the most precious legacies of the eighteenth 
century. The candor and fearlessness of Wesley are well 
illustrated by his political writings—those dealing with Ire- 
land, the position of the Catholics, and contemporary Euro- 
pean events, and especially those treating of America. He 
was a Tory, but a reasonable and liberal one, and he thought 
rebellion was justified only as a last resort under extreme 
provocation. ‘That provocation he did not believe America 
had received. These writings were unfortunate to the in 
fant Methodism of this land, but given a man of Wesley's 


intense interest in affairs, his clear and cool judgment, his 


frankness of expression, and his earnest patriotism, and he 


was bound to write whatever he felt the day demanded. 
However mistaken in judgment, he acted and wrote under 
the stress of conscience. “I must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day.” Last, but first, are the Journals— 
Wesley’s diary kept from the beginning of his voyage to 
Georgia to near the close of his life. How fresh, how living, 
how interesting! The whole life of the eighteenth century 
is in the Journals of John Wesley. They are full of com- 
ments on men and things and events—the panorama of a 
great century, a great movement, a great land. No man can 
understand either Wesley, England, Methodism, or the his- 
tory of the last three centuries unless he has read Wesley’s 
Journals. They are the most wonderful record ever penned 
of human activity. 

Two things must be added in closing: First, Wesley’s 


style is always clear, concise, direct. He hated verbiage— 
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mere words, long, involved sentences, a diffuse style. For 
him life was too short and too busy. Second, there ought to 
be a revival of interest in Wesley’s writings. On the strength 
of the centennial of Emerson’s birth this year our Unitarian 
friends are advising the purchase and reading through of his 
works—an Emerson revival. With more right have we to 
urge a Wesley revival. Every minister ought to have his 
works complete; and ought to read them through from be 
ginning to end, and with notebook and lead pencil in hand. 
And every layman ought to have the Rev. Herbert Welch’s 
Selections from the Writings of John Wesley (Methodist 
Book Coneern, 1901), or the Rev. James H. Potts’s Living 
Thoughts of John Wesley (same, 1891); and as to his Jour- 
nals they ought to have at least the Rev. Edwin Janes’s 
Wesley His Own Historian (same, 1871), or the Heart of 
Wesley's Journals, edited by Perey Livingston Parker, with 


an introduction by Hugh Price Hughes, and an appreciation 
by Augustine Birrell (Revell, 1903), or, better still, Wesley 


His Own Biographer: selections from the Journals, with 
numerous illustrations and the original account of his death 
(London, Wesleyan Conference Office, 1891). And as to the 
numerous Wesley’s Lives every layman ought to read at least 
one brief one, say Telford’s, or Rigg’s, or Leliévre’s, or the 
latest and one of the most interesting, “by a Methodist 
Preacher,” John Wesley the Methodist (London, Wesleyan 
Conference Office; New York, Methodist Book Concern, 
1903). 
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Arr. VIIL—A BIT OF BYZANTINE. 

Tue people of the New World are acquiring a Sistine 
Chapel of their own. The second part of the mural decora 
tion of the Boston Public Library by John Singer Sargent 
makes that evident. The completed apses hush the visitor 
into reverence. It will certainly be a holy place when these 
apses are joined by the glories yet to be spread upon the in- 
tervening walls and ceiling. No one knows but the artist 
what the themes of the remaining parts are to be. Perhaps 
it can be safely affirmed from the nature of the spaces that 
the themes will be subordinate and connective. Sides and 
roof of the narrow hall do not admit of subjects of first im- 
portance. Range of vision in such an instance is too short 
for their proper display. But the work done on either apse 
is set in view conspicuously by the whole length of the cor- 
ridor. So the “Dogma of Redemption” just uncovered is 
naturally the climax of the whole scheme. In point of fact 
Byzantine art which purposely dominates the place could 
not without sense of discord and anachronism be carried to 
subjects of later date than the “Dogma.” The motif of the 
whole seems to be the portrayal of the evolution of religion 
out of the chaos of crude and conflicting faiths of antiquity 
through the monotheism of the Hebrews to the atonement 
in Christ. Whether it was the theology or the art of the 
epoch which dominated the artist, it must be admitted he has 
been splendidly true to both. Subject and style in this in- 
stance are no caprice of genius. Sargent’s birth under Ital- 
ian skies, his haunting of Byzantine cathedrals from St. 
Mark’s in Venice to Cefalu in Sicily, so steeped him in the 
glorious art of the Eastern Empire that he can reproduce 
it at will. His scheme of color, spacing, and subject, the 
wealth of elaborate puzzling detail, carries one back to the 
art of a millennium and a half ago. It is, some one has said, 
as if he had in mind the jeweled architecture of India, the 


lacquers of Japan, and the polychromaic temples of Egypt. 
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It is to be regretted since one gets any peep of Sargent’s 
decoration from the staircase that the whole is not revealed 
at once, as Kaulbach’s “Era of the Reformation” is upon 
the grand staircase of the Museum in Berlin. It would be 
more effective if one could enter the room upon a level ap- 
proach. However, this is a minor matter. 

The spacing in the two apses is similar, consisting as it 
does of friezes and lunettes. Across the western frieze in 
most effective grouping stand the prophets of Israel—im 
posing figures already made widely familiar by popular 
reproduction. Matching these, in the eastern frieze, is the 
line of tall and fascinating-faced angels, two of whom sup- 
port the great golden cross, the base of which overlaps from 
the lunette into which the others display the frieze and 
various instruments of the crucifixion. The central figure 
of the western apse, Moses, is matched by Christ in the east. 
The former holds the stony tables. This latter is on the 
cross. As explicitly as if written stand out the words, on the 
one side Law, and on the other Atonement. In this antithe- 
sis, however, Moses stands in the frieze with the prophets, 
while Christ, on the other hand, is in the lunette above the 
angels. There is not only a theological significance here, 
but an artistic effect which avoids too exact opposition. 

There is all the wealth of symbolical detail characteristic 


of the Byzantine school. One is always finding something 


curiously new and is lured on as by the device of a puzzle 


picture. For example, the “Dogma of Redemption” just 
uncovered represents Christ on the cross, the crouching fig- 
ures of Adam and Eve are directly under the outstretched 
arms and the three figures are swathed in the same band, 
signifying one flesh and one suffering. Adam and Eve hold 
golden chalices beneath the pierced hands to catch the sac- 
ramental blood. Adam’s face is ugly to signify the ugliness 
of sin; Eve’s is beautiful, to indicate humanity as being 
worth saving. Behind and above the cross the Holy Trinity 
is represented by three heroic figures, wrapped in the ample 
folds of the same robe of incomparable color. These majes- 
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tic forms are seated on one throne. A hand of each is up- 
lifted in the Greek blessing. Each head wears a different 
style of crown, suggestive of different attributes. Seven 
doves, each with cruciform nimbus, make an arch above all. 
The countenances of all the figures in the lunettes are de- 
signedly expressionless, so that attention shall not be diverted 
from the wholeness of the theme. A serpent winds his coils 
about the feet of Adam and of Christ. At the foot of the 
cross is a pelican feeding her young in the nest. A curious 
mistake of early ornithology, which supposed from the crim- 
son spot on the bill of the pelican that she fed her young 
with her own blood, made her the ecclesiastical symbol of 
the atonement. The lettering also is effective. The word 
Sanctus is woven repeatedly into the golden hem which en- 
folds the persons of the Trinity. On the band between the 
frieze and the lunette occurs the impressive sentiment 
adapted from the cathedral of Cefalu: “The sins of the 
world have been remitted: Maker of man made man and his 
Redeemer. Incarnate I redeem the body. God I redeem 
the soul.” It is worth remarking that this is the reproduc- 
tion of Byzantine art by twentieth century methods. For 
example, it is no longer necessary for the artist to climb 
dizzy scaffolding and lie in painful positions in order to 
pencil walls, ceilings, and domes. In his own country, in 
his own studio, with its quiet and convenience, upon canvas 
easily rolled and unrolled at his pleasure by mechanical 
devices, he lays on his colors without danger of intrusion of 
the curious. This may be less romantic, but it is certainly 
the saving of the artist. Again, this saves the picture from 
being marred by climatic conditions. In case of fire it can 
be detached from the wall and rescued. Another innova- 
tion is the blending of plastic art with painting. Whenever 
effect can be heightened by it Sargent daringly introduces 
bas-relief. 

Sargent is such a towering figure in the art world of to- 


day that some personal mention cannot well be omitted. He 


is a cosmopolitan, of American parentage but Italian birth; 
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speaks and writes the continental languages with ease. Yet 
he is such a loyal American that he said if he must needs 
become an English citizen in order to be admitted to the 
Royal Academy he would decline the honor. He is not 
much beyond forty years old, yet has enriched the world 
with a great variety of work in the twenty-five years since 
his first picture hung in the Paris Salon. He is capable 
of great speed. It is said that he did the figure of 
Astarte in a single day. The presence of visitors in his 
studio, laymen or even artists, does not disturb him. He 
works without apparent exertion, and relaxes happily at the 
piano or with the guitar. It is a coincidence that the chief 
works of Abbey and Sargent are in adjoining rooms in the 
Boston Library. They are friends and worked together in 
the corrugated iron studio which Sargent built in England. 
It is not often that an artist gets in the same year a com- 
mission to paint the coronation of a king and the portrait 
of a President. Roosevelt and King Edward are laying 
tribute upon the genius of Sargent at the same time. The 


“No excellence without great labor,” has another 


old adage, 
illustration. From very youth Sargent had pencil and 
palette in hand until the technique of his art was mastered. 
He studied the masterpieces until he could reproduce from 
memory and with a few bold strokes the heroic figures of 
Tintoretto, Titian, and Paul Veronese. Out of this constant 
study and practice came an unsurpassed technical equip- 
ment. Sargent has been characterized as a draftsman of 
force, style, and confident sureness, and a colorist of re- 
strained strength and comprehensive breadth of scale. Pos- 


terity will class him with Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 


Lave At, Clee 


and Van Dyke. 
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Arr. LIX.—WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY IN THE SOUTH. 

Wes.eyan University is the oldest surviving institution 
of Methodism standing for the higher education in the 
United States. Cokesbury, the pioneer college, after a strug- 
gling existence of a few years, expired amid flames. Madi- 
son College, in Pennsylvania, Augusta College, in Kentucky, 


and La Grange College, in Alabama, after some years of 


highly useful and honorable service to the Church succumbed 


to adverse fortunes. Dickinson College is older in name and 
history, but it came under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church subsequently to the organization of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Randolph-Macon College received its charter be- 
fore the latter institution, but went into operation one year 
later. In a sense, therefore, Wesleyan University may be 
regarded as the mother of Methodist colleges. 

This claim is supported by a narrow margin. The upward 
educational impulse set in motion by the General Confer- 
ences of 1820 and 1824 brought into existence a multiplicity 
of colleges and seminaries almost simultaneously. The edu- 
cational conscience was not more profoundly stirred in one 
part of the connection than in another. The preeminence of 


good fortune of its loca- 


Wesleyan University is due to the 
tion in a part of the country which has always represented 
the highest ideals and standards in education, to the wisdom 
of its founders in beginning with an equipment and an en- 
dowment which as compared with other Methodist institu- 
tions seemed ample and even munificent, and to the wise 
foresight and matchless guidance of Wilbur Fisk. Though 
the Southern Conferences had taken early action in found- 
ing colleges and the projectors of these had labored with 
heroic zeal, still there was not on the part of the clergy a 
realization of the importance of such foundations and of the 
demands of a membership rapidly increasing in wealth and 
culture. Their thought and effort were employed in propa- 


gating the distinctive doctrine of a full and free salvation, 
39 
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in supplying the waste places, and in occupying the fron- 
tiers of civilization. The result was when they looked over 
the field for the best material in manning these institutions 
they found themselves compelled to send North or to take 
men who were not college-bred. That for the most part good 
and competent men were placed at the head in no wise palli- 
ated the indifference or lessened the risk. 

The influence of Wesleyan University on the life and 
thought of the old South was significant in character and 
great in results. This statement will be more readily ac- 
cepted when it is considered that Wesleyan was a leading 
source of supply, from the very outset, for presidents and 
professors of Methodist colleges in the South; that its eur- 
riculum and policy were models by which to be guided; that 
it furnished many teachers for educational work below the 
college rank; that many Southern youth were sent thither 
to be educated; and that two of the present college of 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Bish- 
ops Keener and Hendrix, are graduates. To show through 
what currents this influence flowed and to measure its ex- 
tent present an interesting study. The leading factor was 
Wilbur Fisk, in his day preeminently the representative man 
of his Church in wide information, scholarly attainments, 
and educational work and progress. In early life and 
throughout his career there were many things which con- 
spired to make him and the South mutually trustful and 
helpful. Immediately after graduation at Brown Univer- 
sity he tutored in the South, near Baltimore, in a wealthy 
and highly cultivated family; in subsequent years, while 
at Wilbraham Acaderny and at Wesleyan University, he 
declined attractive offers with substantial inducements at 
the South. He was offered the presidency of La Grange 
College, and elected a professor in the University of Ala- 
bama with a two-thousand-dollar salary, with the further 
prospect held out that he would be made president, an office 
which carried a salary of three thousand dollars. In his last 
years, when the agitation of the slavery question was grow- 
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ing increasingly bitter and more violent, his conservatism 
caused him to be charged with being a defender of slavery, 
an apologist of the institution, and a champion of oppres- 
sion—in the minds of some, charges which rest to-day like 
a blight upon his fair fame and honored name. When lying 
upon his deathbed he was asked to suggest his successor as 
Wesleyan’s president; he replied, “Dr. Olin.” This brings 
us in the investigation to the next most potent factor in esti- 
mating the forces at work, which is found in the career of 


Stephen Olin previous to assuming the office to which he had 


been nominated by his distinguished predecessor. 

Stephen Olin, a native of Vermont and a graduate of 
Middlebury College, after graduation went South, taught in 
South Carolina, entered the South Carolina Conference 
and became a traveling preacher, relinquished itinerant 
work, and from 1826 to 1833 was a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. From Georgia he went to Virginia, be- 
coming the first president of Randolph-Macon College. 
Always a sufferer from ill health, in 1837 he resigned and 
traveled in Europe for his health. While abroad he was 
called to the presidency of Wesleyan University, from which 
seat of learning he continued, with the assumption of office, 
to influence Southern life and thought. During his resi- 
dence in the South no man impressed more his day and gen- 
eration. Eminent Georgians have left testimony to his 
worth and ability. Bishop James O. Andrew declared him 
the greatest preacher of the American pulpit; Alexander 
Stephens said that he had received a greater uplift and in- 
spiration from his instruction than from all of his other 
teachers combined; and his teaching is said to have had 
much to do with the intellectual future of George F. Pierce 
and in shaping the destiny of this eloquent preacher and dis- 
tinguished bishop. Too, he was a slaveholder, who sold his 
slaves and pocketed the receipts. Il] health, as has been in- 
timated, interfered with an immediate taking up of Dr. 
Fisk’s work, which for a brief season was committed to other 
hands. When he did grasp the reins the wisdom of the 
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choice and confidence in his fitness were fully justified by 
the success that attended his administration. Though his 
presidency may have strengthened the work begun by Dr. 
Fisk, it did not surpass the influence exerted by the latter 
upon the South. Even in the trying days following the 
division of the Church in 1844, when in that crisis Dr. 
Olin’s voice was heard and his vote was cast out of harmony 
with the cause of his best friend, Bishop Andrew, his reputa- 
tion and character were such as to retain his strong hold on 
the patronage of the South and to put Wesleyan graduates 
into prominent positions in Southern institutions. With his 
death, in 1851, one finds an almost absolute cessation of these 
interchanges of regard and confidence between the university 
and the section which had profited so greatly by the gen- 
erous contributions made to its teaching force and by the 
enlightened instruction given to its young men. A more 
loving and beautiful testimonial to the influence of these two 
great educators in the South will not be found than in the 
numerous instances where fathers gave to sons the Christian 
names “Wilbur Fisk” and “Stephen Olin.” 

After finding the source of Wesleyan’s influence in her 
larger equipment and in the characters of the men at the 
helm, we may trace it in the South to the several higher in- 
stitutions of learning which were touched incidentally and, 
in some instances, vitally. Contemporaneous in inception 
and almost so in organization with the University was Ran- 
dolph-Macon College in Virginia. Virginia-like, the latter 
looked in the main to Virginia for professorial material. 
After Dr. Olin had started the institution safely on a sue- 
cessful career Virginia furnished the subsequent presidents 
and, in the main, the members of the faculty. At the outset 
Wesleyan was disposed to manifest a cordial and generous 
spirit. In 1833 she conferred the honorary A.M. upon Ga- 
briel P. Disosway, the enterprising and enlightened layman 
of Petersburg, with whom originated the birth-idea of the 
institution; in 1834, from her second class, she furnished 
a tutor in Fisher A. Foster, who after a service of two years 
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went to Mississippi and practiced law; in the same year, 
1834, the president, Dr. Olin, received the honorary D.D. 
Save an adjunct professorship filled for a brief time by 
James A. Dean, class of 1847, there were no further ex- 
pressions of zealous aid and friendly regard, In the early 
years of his presidency Dr. Olin spoke eloquently and la- 
bored earnestly to keep Georgia, one of the patronizing Con- 
ferences, faithful in her allegiance and generous in her con- 
tributions to Randolph-Macon; but the zeal and influence 
of Ignatius A. Few thwarted his efforts. In 1834 the man- 
ual labor idea of education, having seized Georgia Metho- 
dism, had ripened into the organization of the Georgia Con- 
ference Manual Labor School, the forerunner and, in part, 
germ of Emory College. Two of the first teachers in this 
school were Wesleyan alumni, George H. Rounds and George 
W. Lane. The former, after graduation in the first class, 
that of 1833, went South and taught in South Carolina. In 
1835 he became connected with the Conference School, main- 
taining, with the exception of one year, this connection until 
1842. Afterward, until his death in 1879, except one year 
in Indiana, he gave almost uninterruptedly his life to eduea- 
tional work in Georgia, South and North Carolina. Beeause 
of ill health George W. Lane left college in his junior year 
and went to Florida for relief. In 1836 he was called to be 
classical master in the Conference School, and when Emory 
College was organized in 1837 he became its professor of 
ancient languages, a position he retained and honored until 
death, in 1848. In Manual Labor School and in college 
L. Q. C. Lamar, the eminent statesman and jurist, was a 
pupil of these colaborers. He has left behind this tribute 
to Professor Lane: “There was Professor George W. Lane, 
who unlocked for us the pure springs of Grecian literature, 
shedding over them all the rich light of his holy precepts 


and example.” Bishop James O. Andrew, president of its 


board of trustees, moved to Covington, the seat of the Man- 
ual Labor School. When Emory College was located two 
miles off, at Oxford, he changed his residence, with true 
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Methodist usage, to that place. Returning from his epis- 
copal journeyings, nothing delighted him more than to wel- 
come under his roof these two cultivated graduates of Wes- 
leyan University, where the hours glided by swiftly in bright 
repartee, good-natured jokes, and holy conversation. Another 
Wesleyan alumnus in the first faculty of Emory College was 
Harvey B. Lane, professor of mathematics. As if to express 
in some measure her appreciation of the esteem in which her 
sons were held, Wesleyan handed out some choice bouquets 
to the heads of these two institutions, in 1836 conferring the 
honorary A.M. upon Alexander Means, superintendent of 
the Manual School, and in 1838 LL.D. upon Ignatius A. 
Few, founder and first president of Emory College. Before 
leaving Georgia, with her many teachers graduated from 
Wesleyan University, one name distinguished in Methodist 
annals remains to be mentioned, that of Daniel Curry, who 
belonged to the class of 1837 and became a professor in the 
Georgia Female College in 1839. Here he was associated 
with another former student of Wesleyan, Spencer Mattison, 
who left the university in his freshman year and took his 
degree at Middlebury College. 

Following close upon the organization of Emory College 
in Georgia was that of Emory and Henry College in south- 
western Virginia, likewise named in honor of Bishop John 
Emory. In name both institutions were sympathetic memo- 
rials of his then recent tragic death and a recognition of his 
ripe scholarship and varied attainments. More so than any 
other college in the South, Emory and Henry College was 
the child of Wesleyan University. Rev. Creed Fulton, the 
leading spirit in arousing public interest and in making the 
college a possibility, applied to Wilbur Fisk for a suitable 
president. Dr. Fisk, bearing in mind the pernicious inter- 
ference of boards of trustees in the South in the management 
of colleges, particularly of State institutions, replied that 
such a man could be recommended provided he should be 
permitted to have a controlling voice in the selection of his 


faculty and in the internal affairs of the institution. It be 
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spoke the good judgment of the agent, Mr. Fulton, in com- 
mitting the board to this policy. The choice fell upon Charles 
Collins, who was graduated from Wesleyan University in the 
class of 1837, and at the time was principal of the high 
school in Augusta, Me. For fourteen years with rare tact 
and distinguished ability he presided over the fortunes of the 
college. In 1852 called to the presidency of Dickinson Col- 
lege, he accepted, his administration there being marked 
with the same success. In 1860 he became proprietor and 
president of the State Female College at Memphis, Tenn., 
where he remained until his death, in 1875. In describing 
the work and influence of Dr. Collins while president of 
Emory and Henry College, it will be best done by permitting 
one of his old students to speak—one who came to occupy 


high positions in his State and in his party. Upon the an- 
nouncement of Dr. Collins’s death, Colonel John M. Flem- 
ing, editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Daily Press and 
Herald, penned an editorial leader in which, after outlining 


the career of his old preceptor, he closed with this touching 
tribute: 

Dr. Collins was in many respects a superior man. In strength of 
character he had few equals. As an executive officer he was sur- 
passed by no college president in the land; and, had his early ambi- 
tion taken a worldly turn, he had the capacity to have wielded suc- 
cessfully the affairs of a state or nation. He was stern to com- 
mand, gentle to persuade; and was either as duty required. While 
administering his college presidency, he seemed as if born for the 
discipline of youth; and yet, did the Church require his counsels, 
he was equally a master in her cabinet. He appeared to have had an 
intuitive perception of propriety in great things and small; and an 
indiscretion he was rarely known to commit. He was a man of 
vigorous thought and energetic style; wrote and spoke pure Eng- 
lish, and despised pedantry in all its shapes. He did not affect con- 
troversy, though when occasion required he was an able defender of 
his faith. His piety was of that marked though unostentatious kind 
that compelled even worldly respect; for in his walk and conversa- 
tion he illustrated the true dignity of the Christian character. He 
was sympathetic even to tenderness with human misfortune, as was 
specially exemplified in his kindness to youths to whom fortune 
had denied the means of early education. Of the thousands who 
will mourn his death, none will feel a more touching sorrow than 
those who will remember his parental guardianship as president of 
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Emory and Henry College. It has been with a saddened, though 
grateful, recollection of his thousand kindnesses, during the years 
of our wayward boyhood, that we have penned this poor tribute to 
his memory. He is safe with his God. 


Dr. Collins brought with him two other members of his 
class, William T. Harlow and Ephraim E. Wiley. The for- 
mer after remaining a few years returned to New England, 
where as city pastor, presiding elder, and member of Gen- 
eral Conferences he occupied positions of prominence and 
influence. Dr. Wiley, who received his doctorate from Gen- 
esee College, became Dr. Collins’s successor and carried for- 
ward the work begun with unwavering courage and conspicu- 
ous success. When the weight of years admonished the 
necessity of laying aside the eares and burdens of his office 
he resigned in 1881, having served the college twenty-nine 
years as president and forty-three years in all. 

Another alumnus of Wesleyan University who gave de- 
voted, conspicuous, and long service to Emory and Henry 
College was Edmund Longley, class of 1840. He began his 
work as professor of mathematics in 1843 and continued 
uninterruptedly to hold a chair in the college until 1879, 
serving also in the meantime in the chair of English and 
modern languages. Afterward, except during a brief inter- 
val when he taught in Kentucky, Professor Longley renewed 
his relations with the college as professor of moral philos 
ophy and English, and continued to teach until old age ad- 
vised the cessation of work and responsibility. Honored 
and beloved he still lives in southwestern Virginia, near the 
scene consecrated by many years of devoted service to his 
Church and his country. Occasionally he varies the even 
tenor of his life and beguiles the passing hours by wooing 
the muses. His verses have a lyric sweetness and fresh 
spontaneity that charm the reader. Likewise organized at 
a time when the manual labor idea controlled the minds of 
the promoters of education in the South, Emory and Henry 
College began with this feature. Wilbur Fisk a few years 
before, as principal of Wilbraham Academy, had tried it un- 
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successfully. His two former students, now at Emory and 
Henry, very willingly ingrafted the system upon their course 
of study, and gave it a faithful trial. To their credit be it 
said, it was conducted with a more pronounced success and 
for a longer period than at any other Southern institution 
that experimented with it. 

Until Centenary College in Louisiana came into Metho- 
dist ownership Methodism’s representatives of the higher 
education in the Southwest, Augusta and La Grange Col- 
leges, both of which antedated Wesleyan University in or- 
ganization, were influenced but little by the vounger but 
more vigorous institution. In 1829 Augusta College con- 
ferred the doctorate of divinity upon Wilbur Fisk, then prin- 
cipal of Wilbraham Academy, thus making him the second 
D.D. in Methodism. In 1838 Wesleyan University con- 
ferred the same degree on Henry B. Bascom, then professor 
of moral science in Augusta College. For a few years in the 
following decade Hermann M. Johnson, the noted philologist, 
and Chandler Robbins were successively professors of ancient 
languages in Augusta College. At the time the fortunes of 
Augusta had fallen to a low ebb, and the air was full of the 
gloomy prophecy of a speedy dissolution. Kentucky Meth- 
odism had adopted the academic department of the old and 
famous Transylvania University, and placed Bascom at the 
head. Taking his departure from Augusta, he took also 
three of her professors. Thus shorn of strength, the glory 
of Augusta departed with the departure of her faculty for 
Lexington, the seat of Transylvania University. This erip- 
pling of one institution to revive the falling fortunes of 
another proved a forlorn hope destined to an inglorious fail- 
ure. The next year after going to Transylvania Dr. Bas- 
com called to a chair in that university William H. Ander- 
son, a native of North Carolina and a Wesleyan alumnus of 
the noted class of 1837—a class which furnished nine of its 
fifteen members either permanently or temporarily to the 
higher life in the South. After the sundering of Methodism’s 


relationship with Transylvania Dr. Anderson became suc- 
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cessively editor of the Southern Quarterly Review and pres- 
ident of colleges in Missouri, Kentucky, and Alabama. The 
doctorate of divinity was twice conferred upon him, and he 
was a frequent member of the General Conference. No per- 
ceptible influence seems to have been exerted upon La Grange 


College by Wesleyan University. There was an exchange 


of courtesies in the bestowment of honorary degrees. In 
1842 Wesleyan threw a bouquet to La Grange’s president, 
Robert Paine, making him a D.D. In a measure, this was 
promptly acknowledged and reciprocated, for the next year 
La Grange conferred upon Joseph Holdich, Wesleyan’s pro- 
fessor of moral science and belles-lettres, a similar honor. 
From the time General Phineas Lyman, of Connecticut, 
received from the British crown a grant of twenty thousand 
acres of land in the Natchez district for distinguished serv- 
ices in the French and Indian war until the discovery of 
gold in California New England was largely represented in 
numbers and influence in the lower Mississippi valley. This 
region was regarded as a kind of El Dorado. Its productive 
lands and varied resources invited a teeming population, 
whose increase in wealth was rapid. The opportunities of- 
fered brought many New Englanders, some of whom became 
distinguished in professional and public life. Sergeant 5S. 
Prentiss in law, George W. Kendall in journalism, Theo- 
dore Clapp in theology and T. B. Thorpe in literature are 
noteworthy examples. In a portion of this section, com- 
prising East and West Feliciana Counties in Louisiana and 
Wilkinson County in Mississippi, Methodism was in the as- 
cendency, and generous provision was made for its continu- 
ance by building churches and by fostering education. Ed- 
ward McGhee and John C. Burrus, both of whom became 
patrons of Wesleyan University, in large wealth, princely 
liberality, and wide information were specimens of men who 
illustrated in that region the spirit and genius of Methodism. 
Prizing educational advantages and preferring teachers of 
the same faith, they brought thither many graduates from 
Wesleyan and, in time, organized and equipped a college 
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for the far Southwest manned chietly by these graduates. 
These were W. H. N. Magruder, Holden Dwight, W. H. 
Potter, George H. Wiley, and Daniel Martindale. Magru- 
der’s tenure of the professorship of ancient languages in 
Centenary College lasted only eight years, when he resigned 
and devoted more than thirty years afterward to training- 
school work. He did a great and enduring work for educa- 
tion in Louisiana. Professor Wiley, like his more illus- 
trious brother at Emory and Henry College, gave all the 
years of active service to Centenary College, holding the 
chair of ancient languages for forty years or more. Wes- 
leyan’s interest in this partly her foster child was exhibited 
in the bestowing of LL.D. in 1845 on Centenary’s president, 
Hon. David O. Shattuck, himself a native of Connecticut, 
and A.M. in 1848 on John C. Miller, professor of mathe- 
matics in the institution. Centenary gracefully recognized 
the honor done her president by conferring on Wesleyan’s 
professor of mathematics, Augustus W. Smith, the honorary 
doctorate of laws. True to the spirit of Methodism, the 
alumni of Wesleyan sought the frontiers and planted the 
seeds of education upon the borders of civilization, in the 
then far-away Texas. Chauncey Richardson, a nongradu- 
ate of the class of 1835, was president of Ruterville College, 
the pioneer Methodist institution in Texas. He was a tower 
of strength on the outposts, and in connection with other 
duties edited the Texas Wesleyan Banner. Tlis successor in 
the presidency of the college was William Halsey, a Wes- 


leyan graduate of the class of 1840. While the greatest 


service rendered by Wesleyan University to the South 
was in teachers of cultured brain and heart furnished 
on such a generous scale, still these do not indicate 
the full extent of her liberality and of the South’s in- 
debtedness. In other walks of life the sons of Wesleyan 
achieved eminence. Among these were men like W. H. Fos- 
ter, of the New Orleans bar, whom Bishop Charles B. Gallo- 
way, in his Life of Linus Parker, called the princely gentle- 
man and the Robert Raikes of the Southwest; Willis S. 
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Burr, the jurist of Alabama, who coupled the arduous duties 
of the lawyer with an active interest in scientific matters 
and in railroad construction; Leonidas Rosser, a native Vir- 
ginian, who for half a ce ntury adorned Virginia Methodism, 
serving leading charges and districts, editing his Church 
paper, and representing repeatedly his Conference in the 
General Conference; Bishop John C. Keener, who though 
sixty-six years have elapsed since his graduation can still 
draw the bow of an Ulysses, sean the mysteries of philosophy 
and theology with undimmed vision, and describe them with 
vigorous pen and charming style; Samuel B. Buckley and 
Artemas Bigelow, who, botanizing and geologizing for years 
throughout the South, became eminent as scientists and made 
permanent contributions to natural history; and T. B. 
Thorpe, who besides editing papers at New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge wrote delightful books and magazine articles 
of travel and adventure, sketching the wild border life of 
the Southwest and this ideal hunting ground of the 
sportsman. 

Allusion has been made to Southern youth sent to Wes- 
leyan University to be edueated. Most of these who did 
not remain for the completion of the course left during the 
freshman year; some who left early were almost modefn in 
their impatience to get into professional life, inasmuch as 
they were graduated in professional schools before their 
class men had taken degrees in regular course; a few took 
degrees at other institutions. Among those from the South 
who attained great distinction, besides those already named, 
were Professor Francis H. Smith, who left Wesleyan in his 
junior year and took the master’s degree at the University 
of Virginia, where for almost fifty years he has filled the 
chair of physics, and Alexander McKinstry, who as a lawyer 
rose to prominence in Alabama. In pursuing this inquiry 
an interesting question remains for investigation: What was 
the part taken by the Wesleyan alumni in the South in the 
slavery struggle and in the civil war? As a rule, their sym- 


pathies were with the South, and many took up arms in her 
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defense or served as chaplains in the Confederate army. One 


rose to be a brigadier general. There were no more ardent 
sympathizers and fighters than most of the New Englanders 
who for any length of time had adopted the South as a per- 
manent home. In examining this phase of the subject some 
unique and interesting facts are brought to notice. If one 
son of Wesleyan was presented with a coat of tar and 
feathers and warned to leave the State in which he had long 
lived for teaching some colored boys the Bible, another, who 
in the early days of civil war had joined his fortunes with 
the Confederacy, upon returning to his home in Virginia to 
live a private citizen, had, after a time, his home plundered, 

furniture burned, and he himself was imprisoned, thus 
suffering at the hands of Federal troops. With the clash- 
ings of interest, the train of misfortunes, and the long sever- 
ance of relations which accompanied and followed the civil 
war, the university’s influence in the South did not cease 
entirely. Besides the fact that a post-bellum alumnus is a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the gifts 
of George I. Seney, once a Wesleyan student, to Georgia in- 
stitutions and professorships held by Wesleyan alumni in 
the State universities of Tennessee and North Carolina have 
been to the new South reminders of the invaluable services 
rendered to the old South and of the generous contributions 
made to its higher intellectual and spiritual life by Wesleyan 
University. 


Keo A EM ler 
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Art. X.—THE VICTORY SUPREME.* 


Aut ages and all lives furnish opportunity and incentive 
for the heroic. In our search for heroes we have, however, 
neglected the most fruitful field. We have read the annals 
of the great battles on land and sea, and the contests of the 
arena. We have listened with burning cheeks to the great 
debates of the ages which have made or ruined men and 
thrones; but, after all, we are coming to understand that the 
greatest display of the heroic is in private life, and the vic- 
tories which men have plucked from the steeled hand of 
misfortune are greater than those which have been won amid 
the cannon’s roar. The greatest army the world ever saw is 
the grand army of the faithful who have fought their battles 
on their knees. It is because everyone is interested su- 
premely in the victory which he himself must win that I call 
your attention to the battle every man wages and the high 
daring and courage that each life requires. If a victory 
could be won without a battle the victory would be of no 
account. The truth which lies at the end of struggle of soul 
wrench and heart throb is the only truth that is solid founda- 
tion under one’s feet. Let every heart challenge its obstacles, 
face with full courage its enemies, well knowing that there 
is no such thing as final defeat for an inquiring, earnest, and 
honest soul. For the life which now is, and for that which 
is to come, courage and confidence, victory is assured! 

I. To give heart to any who are despondent, I would like 
to call your attention first to the victory of toil. It is a great 
thing to conquer indolence, and to be ready to toil terribly. 
Matthew Arnold used to say, “There are three tokens of 
genius: extraordinary understanding, extraordinary con- 
duct, and extraordinary exertion ;” and he added, “The three 


things that improve genius are proper exertion, frequent ex- 


ertion, successful exertion.” The greatest gift a man can have 
is the gift of continuance—the purpose to toil incessantly 


*An address, printed here in the form tn which it was delivered in Hanson Place 
Chureh, Brooklyn, New York 
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until the object sought is won. The stories of the heroes of 
toil are familivr and impressive. When Audubon had made 
a collection of two hundred original drawings as a result of 
his researches in ornithology, he left them in a wooden box to 
the care of a friend and went into the woods for several 
months. When he returned he asked for the box, and found 


that a pair of rats had made their nest in it, and the beautiful 
drawings of a thousand inhabitants of the air had become 
a bunch of gnawed bits of paper. It almost unbalanced his 
mind thus to lose the result of a lifetime of toil, but, after 
sleeping for several nights and passing the days like days of 
oblivion, he says, “I took up my gun, my notebook, and my 
pencils, and went back to the woods as gayly as if nothing had 


happened, and ere a period not exceeding three years had 
elapsed my portfolio was again filled.” Sir Isaac Newton 
tells us how his little dog, Diamond, upset a lighted taper 
upon his desk and thus destroyed the elaborate calculations 
of many years, which were replaced only by prodigious toil. 
It is a matter of history that Thomas Carlyle loaned the 
manuscript of the first volume of his French Revolution to 
a literary friend to read. By some chance it was forgotten. 
When the publishers sent for the work Carlyle inquired for 
it and it was found that a servant, seeing what she supposed 
was a pile of waste paper on the floor, had used it to kindle 
the fire, and so the French Revolution that once went out in 
blood had now gone up in flames. There was nothing left 
for Carlyle but to rewrite his book. He had no draft of the 
work, and only his memory to rely upon for facts, ideas, and 
expressions. That he persevered and finished the volume un- 
der such circumstances affords an instance of determination 
and toil which has seldom been surpassed. 

The testimony of men whom the world counts among its 
great victors is a symphony to the power of toil. Daniel 
Webster told the secret of his success when he said, “Work 
has made me what I am; I never ate a bit of idle bread in 
my life.” Said Dickens, “My imagination would never have 
served me as it has but for the habit of commonplace, humble, 
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patient daily toil. Drudgery has been to me the gray angel 


of success.”” Gladstone, at the close of his life, testitied, “I 
have found my greatest happiness in labor. I early formed 
the habit of industry, and it has been its own reward.” The 
masters of invention are past-masters in toil. Edison says, 
“T continue to find my greatest pleasures, and so my reward, 
in the work that precedes what the world calls suceess.” 
Tesla toils incessantly, with only occasional intervals for 
food and sleep. Hear Ruskin’s words: “When I hear a 
young man spoken of as giving promise of high genius, the 
first question I ask about him is always, ‘Does he work? ” 
With such object lessons as are all around us, no one who is 
willing to toil need despair. In the ordinary work of life 
there is victory for the man who is willing to pay the price. 
If in these talks to young people I can impress any life with 
the absolute necessity of daily hopeful and helpful toil, I 
shall have accomplished something that will make toward 
generous victory so long as that life lasts. Nor is that all. 
The habit of toil will lead to proper self-denial, and they that 
deny themselves will be sure to find their strength increased, 
their affections raised, and their inward peace continually 
augmented. 

II. I wish now to call your attention to the victory of mis- 
fortune. L use that term misfortune in its commonly accepted 
meaning. What is really misfortune depends on the good or 
ill effect which follows the condition. One of the greatest 
misfortunes that can befall some men is to have good for- 
tune—that is, to receive wealth, position, and opportunity 
for large emoluments. On the other hand, what the world 
counts an evil thing has often produced greatest good both 
for the individual and the community. Our poets have often 
learned in sorrow what they taught in song. To be blind 
would seem to be a grievous misfortune, but how much the 
world owes to the blind Fanny Crosby, whose songs we sing. 
She says she is now thankful that she became blind when six 
weeks old. Milton was blind and poor and sick when he did 
his best work. Parkman early lost the use of his eyes, and, 
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like Darwin, could not study more than twenty minutes 


without rest, and that rarely more than twice a day. Henry 


Faweett, postmaster-general of England, was blind, and 
Chaplain Milburn, long chaplain of Congress, and one of 
the most famous men in Methodism, was also blind. 
Physical misfortune has often made moral health. It would 
seem a misfortune to go to prison, and yet, from the days of 
Joseph to the days of John Brown, prisons have been quite 
as potent as thrones in the making of the world. It was 
from a prison that Socrates sent forth his great arguments 
for immortality. It was from a prison that the power went 
forth that made Herod tremble. Paul in the prison at Phil- 
ippi moved penitent hearts, and from the prison at Rome 
sent out those messages of light that cheer the world. Galileo 
goes to prison, and Columbus wears chains, but each one is 
all the while standing at the head of the column where vic- 
tory is soon to wave her banners. De Foe, Baxter, Sir John 
Eliot, Raleigh, and Luther wrote their masterpieces in 
prison. No prison has more blessed the world than the jail 
on Bedford bridge. There the tinker spends twelve years in 
confinement writing Pilgrim’s Progress. His own quaint 
record of his second imprisonment at the hands of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale is, “And so, being again delivered up to the jailer’s 
hand, I was walked home to prison.” Chains were on his 
limbs, but his soul was chainless and free. He walked delec- 
table mountains and had angel visitants in his narrow cell. It 
was a good thing for the world, and for him, when John 
Bunyan went to jail. 

And what shall I say of the prisoners of poverty and pain ? 
If these were taken out of the world’s list of the great, how 
poor that list would be. Nearly every Bible character would 
be gone; two thirds of the reformers, three fourths of the 
poets, nine tenths of the preachers of righteousness. The 
great victories of the world in all lines that make for purity 
and peace are victories of oppression and misfortune. 
Thrown back upon itself, without anything but the forces 


of its own inner life to nourish it, the soul has had time to 
40 
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steady itself for a great work. In prisons and in pain the 
roots of character have gone down deep and so have nourished 
strong life that has shot up its branches toward the sky. 
Poverty has kept down the too luxurious growth of the sen- 
sual and the selfish. It has turned the thought toward those 
things which are greater than circumstance and that con- 
tinue changeless. How does a thoughtful man feel when he 
sees that the loss of property or position means also the loss 
of friends ¢ He is conscious that he has not changed. He is 
as much a man in poverty as he was in wealth. He is as 
truly honorable without office as he was with it, and when 
the injustice of his own treatment has impressed him he is 
in condition to do some service for his kind. When they 
asked Epictetus if he was happy, being lame and a slave, he 
answered: “Do you think that because my soul happens to 
have one little lame leg I am » find fault with God’s uni- 
verse ¢ Great is God because he hath given us hands and the 
means of nourishment and food. What can I do who am an 
old man but sing praises to God? Now had I been a nighit- 
ingale I should have sung the songs of a nightingale, but be- 
ing a reasonable being it is my duty to hymn unto God.” 
III. The next victory, which is akin to the last, is the vic- 
tory of principle. To stand steadfast for a great principle, 
or to gO down in apparent defeat for the sake of it, is really 
a supreme victory. One generation builds the tombs of the 
prophets which its fathers stoned. It is costly and seldom 
comfortable to be a man of principle, but no other has any 
right to call himself a man. History is filled with the story 
of lonely but courageous men, who have been ostracized, 
abused, and tormented for the sake of the principle for which 
they stood. They put their back against the stout wall of 
truth and would not budge. Whether it is Luther crying, 
“Here I stand. God help me. I can do no other;” or Gali- 


leo stoutly saying, “Nevertheless it does move;” or Garrison 


fulminating his challenge, “I will not equivocate, and I will 


be heard,” in every generation and in any case it is the ery 


of a conviction that will not yield, one man against the world ; 
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but because the man is right his cause will win, no matter 


what may become of him. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvarys ever with the cross that turns not back; 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet hearts hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven upturned. 


Ruskin was not far from right when he said of his country, 
“England, once the lion-hearted, has become England the 
iron-hearted, and this century has caused every one of its 
greatest men, whose hearts were kindest and whose spirits 
were most receptive, to die without hope.” I plead for a life 
devoted to noble principles, for that is the only life worth 
living. It is the only life which will stand secure when the 
winds blow and the floods descend. Whatever it may cost 
you to win that victory is well spent; keep steadily on if you 


would be a hero. “All men have fits and starts of nobleness,”’ 


says Emerson; “the characteristic of heroism is its persist- 


ency.” You may be poor and you may be misunderstood 
even by your friends, but if you are true to a great principle 
sometime and somewhere they will bring you royal apparel 
and lead you to your throne. 

IV. The final element in the victory supreme is the con- 
quest of faith. A man’s religion is the greatest thing about 
him. “Tell me what that is,” says Carlyle, “and you tell 
me to a great extent what the man is and what is the kind 
of things he will do.” The reason why toil and misfortune 
and noble principle have their victory is because God is in 
his heavens, and the victory which gives all other triumphs 
force and beauty is the victory of faith. I can face the night 
of misfortune, for daybreak is ahead. I can toss on a bed 
of pain, for joy will come in the morning. I can abide the 
abuse of men, remembering “this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even your faith.” There are ridges in the 
churchyard wider to my thought than the star-sown vague 
of space, but God’s angels walk among them, and I hear them 


say, “They are not here; they are risen.” Faith gives hope 
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another chapter, and opens eternal health and endless joy to 
those who went out from us amid agony and tears. You 
need waste no sympathy on the man who has this golden key. 
All doors of helpful opportunity are open before him. God's 
treasures are his. There is but one alternative for any heart; 
you are either without God in the world because you banish 
him, and so become hopeless and helpless amid the hard and 
bitter things which come to all men soon or late, or else you 
have on your side, by your choice, the omnipotent and all- 
loving Father, all of whose power and love is enlisted for you 
as an obedient child. “He that will not obey the laws of 
God must obey his own passions, which are the worst tyrants ; 
he must obey the world, and the humors of others. In short, 
to serve God is perfect freedom; all else is mere slavery, let 
the world call it what it please.” It is therefore possible for 
the Christian to say, face to face with any experience of life, 
“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” To this life I invite you. It must chal- 
lenge all that is noble within, and it satisfies every longing 
with absolute certainty of final and sublime victory. 


, 
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Art. X1.—THE MASTER PREACHER. 


Tue beginning of preaching, properly so called, was co- 
incident with the founding of the Christian religion. Since 
that time the leading factor in the upbuilding of the Church 
of Jesus Christ in the world has been the Christian ministry, 
and the chief work of that ministry has been the preaching 
of the Gospel. The Gospel dispensation had its roots in the 


past, but it was the introduction of a new order. In the ery 
of John the Baptist there suddenly broke from the Judean 
wilderness the startling announcement, “The time is ful- 
filled; the kingdom of God is at hand. Repent ye and believe 
the good news.” The dispensation of the Christian preacher 
had dawned. The apostle Matthew begins his account of 
the active ministry of Christ with these words: “From 
that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” To every age Jesus, the 
Christ, must stand as the Master Preacher. From the first 
all hesitation, doubt, experimentation was behind him. He 
preached like a man confidently sure of himself. And well 
he might, for the beginning of his ministry was preceded 
by years of the most careful preparation and training. 
There was no haste with him to begin his work. Such de 
liberateness of preparation in the face of tasks of such mag- 
nitude the world has never seen in another. He was an 
habitual student of no easy type. Days and nights of the 
most severe application marked his work as a preacher. The 
results are seen in his sermons. His facility of expression 
is marked. The style is simplicity itself, but polished and 
brilliant. There is no resisting its persuasive power. “How 
exquisitely and freshly simple is the language of Christ 
compared with all other teaching that has ever gained the 
ear of the world. There is no science in it, no art, no pomp 
of demonstration, no toil, no trick of rhetoricians, no wis 
dom of the schools.” It is short, clear, precise. He used 


the best of rrammar. The unlearned and ignorant in large 
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part made up his audiences, but he did not cater to them 
by the appearance of ignorance. He disdained all vul- 
garisms. Says Bushnell, “It is a remarkable and even 
superhuman distinction of Jesus, that, while he is advancing 


doctrines so far transcending all deductions of philosophy, 


and opening mysteries that defy all human powers of ex- 
plication, he is yet able to set his teaching in a form of 
simplicity that accommodates all classes of minds.” He 
made almost no use of ceremony; he avoided all formality ; 
he seemed not to know the use of display. He was absolutely 
free from superstition, and did not hesitate to trample on 
old and cherished beliefs. He paid no court to place or 
position. Dignitaries of Church and State were more than 
once singled out by him for most severe rebuke. For the 
illustrations to point his discourses he went to nature and to 
common life. He of all men lived closest to the heart of 
nature. The green fields and the springing flowers, the 
seed and the tree, the vine and the fishes, the night and the 
storm, the clouds and the lightning, the wind and the rain, 
the sunrise and the sunset, the rent garment and the burst- 
ing wine skins, the net and the fish, the eggs and the ser- 
pents, the pearls and the pieces of money, the wheat and the 
wine, the corn and the oil—all these and many others were 
the means of enforcing truths and impressing lessons upon 
the minds of men. 

Jesus was the Authoritative Teacher. The preacher must 
speak with authority if he is to gain the attention of men. 
The authority of Jesus compelled a hearing for his message. 
The late Archbishop of York made the following classifica- 
tion of preachers of the Gospel: “There are three kinds of 
preachers: the preacher you can’t listen to, the preacher you 
can listen to, and the preacher you can’t help listening to.” 


Across the sea, along the shore, 

In numbers ever more and more, 

From lonely hut and busy town, 

The valley through, the mountain down, 
What was it ye went out to see, 

Ye silly folk of Galilee? 
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The reed that in the wind doth shake? 
The weed that washes in the lake? 


A teacher? Rather seek the feet 
Of those who sit in Moses’ seat. 
Go, humbly seek, and bow to them 
Far off in great Jerusalem. 

What is it came ye here to note? 
A young man preaching in a boat. 


A prophet? Boys, and women weak, 
Declare—and cease to rave 

Whence is it he hath learned to speak? 
Say who his doctrine gave. 

A prophet? Prophet wherefore he 
Of all in Israel's tribes? 

He teacheth with authority 

And not as do the scribes.* 

Jesus was the Master Preacher in obtaining a hearing for 
his message. Truth must have a hearing. The first re- 
sponsibility of the preacher is to gain a hearing for the truth. 
This Jesus did under the most adverse conditions. The ears 
of the multitude are ever open to pleasant sounds, but the 
severest test of public speech is to gain a hearing for un- 
pleasant truths. Jesus overthrew the most fondly cherished 
conceptions of his hearers. He discouraged their dearest 
ambitions concerning their nation. He repulsed every ex- 
pectation that greeted him. Despite all this his enemies 
acknowledged his power, and the multitude followed him 
persistently and heard him gladly. His methods were both 
simple and honest. Sensationalism gains a hearing, but it 
robs the truth of its reality. Sensationalism impresses itself 
rather than the truth upon its hearers. The ministry of 
Jesus was farthest removed from the voice of sensationalism. 
Savs Robert Hall, “Miracles were the bell of the universe 
which God rang to call men to hear his Son.” 

Jesus was the Master Preacher in his supreme endow- 
ment with the Holy Spirit. That the power manifested in 
his ministry came to him through his endowment with the 
Holy Spirit rather than by virtue of his divine nature is a 
fact often indirectly set forth in the New Testament. “Not 


*Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit’—this is the 
explanation of the lifework of Jesus Christ. 

We make a great mistake in interpretation if we think 
of preaching as an end in the ministry of Jesus. Back of 
all his preaching was his supreme love of men. This was 
the urgency which led him to become a preacher. He first 
loved men, then came to preach to them. Dr. Pentecost tells 
that he was once preaching in the presence of Dr. Bonar, 
enjoying the luxury of proclaiming the Gospel. When he 
had finished Dr. Bonar turned to him and touching him on 
the shoulder said, “You love to preach; don’t you?” “Yes, 


I do.” “Do you love men to whom you preach?” That was 


a test question, and one which some preachers cannot answer. 

The Prince of heralds was his own proclamation. Jesus 
was the Master Preacher in his character. Milton never more 
truly sang than in this, “He who would be a true poet, or 
would speak in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem.” Savs Channing: “I affirm that the efficacy 
of the Christian religion lies chiefly in the character of 
Jesus. Christianity separated from Jesus, wanting the light 
and comment of his character, would have done compara- 
tively little for the world. Jesus with his celestial love is 
the life of his religion. I might have received from a com- 
mon messenger of God the same precepts which fell from 
Jesus. But how different are these precepts in quickening 
power when coming from those holy lips, from that warm 
and noble heart, from that Friend who loved me so tenderly, 
and died that these laws of life might be written on my soul! 
The perfect charity that Jesus inculeates if taught would 
have been a beautiful speculation and might have hovered 
before me as a bright vision. But could I have that faith in 
its reality which I now possess, as I see it living and em- 
bodied in Jesus? Others have spoken to me of God, but 
from what could I have learned the essence of divine per- 
fection as from Him who was in a peculiar sense an incarna- 
tion of the unbounded love of the Father? From other 
seers I might have heard of heaven; but when I behold in 
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Jesus the spirit of heaven, dwelling actually upon earth, 
what a new comprehension I have of the better world! The 
spirit of Jesus is thus the true life-giving energy of his 
religion.’ 

But thee, but thee, O sovereign Seer of time, 

But thee, O poets’ poet, Wisdom’s tongue, 

But thee, O man’s best Man, O love's best Love, 

O perfect love and perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest— 

What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 

What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s— 

O, what amiss may I forgive in thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou crystal Christ? * 


Bushnell somewhere speaks of the preacher’s “property 
rights in the souls of men.” The phrase opens up a fruitful 
line of thought. The investment of the Christian minister 
is in men. His returns are from their lives. What the re- 
sults of his work are depends upon to what extent he has 
influenced the aspirations, the motives, the purposes of men; 
how many he has led to a true conception of God; how many 
he has led away from self to the service of humanity. By 


some such standard as this is his work to be measured. 


Jesus was preeminently the Master Preacher in the results 


of his ministry. 
*Sidney Lanier. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Str WALTER RALeIcu wrote: “Life is spent in learning the 
meaning of great words, so that some idle proverb, known for 


years and accepted perhaps as a truism, comes home, ona day, 


like a blow.” 





Dr. WATKINSON points out that many upright skeptics and 
unbelievers are indebted for their boasted moral excellence to a 
religious ancestry. Referring to the most conspicuous of modern 
agnostics he writes: 


Some plants flower in the night, and their splendid blossoms fill the 
darkness with perfume; but will anyone adduce this fact as evidence that 
solar stimulations are unnecessary and may be dispensed with? That 
plant was all day steeping in the light, it is saturated with sunshine; 
and, although it blooms at midnight, it owes the whole of its beauty and 
sweetness to the sun as certainly as do the roses of June which redden 
in the meridian beam. It is much the same with these skeptical modern 
moralists—they are saturated with religious influence and owe to it far 
more than they are ready to acknowledge. The father of that notorious 
agnostic was a Methodist, his grandfather was another, whilst his great- 
grandfathers for many generations were Anglicans, Puritans, and Catho- 
lics. Does not all this count for much in the moral fiber of this unbe 
liever? He has been steeping in the white light of Christianity for a 
millennium, and if there is any truth in heredity, on which science lays so 
much emphasis, his ancestry has in a considerable degree determined the 
curve of his skull, the set of his brain, the quality of his bone, blood, and 
tissues, and, indeed, his whole character. If there is any validity in the 
scientific doctrine of heredity, the atheist who lives morally may well con- 
sider how far he is indebted for his upright habit and moral idiom to the 
age-long action of that supernatural faith which he has been so foolish as 
to renounce. ... The true test of infidel ethics would be to take them 
away from all Christian influences, to plant them on severely natural 
grounds, and give them time to declare themselves. If night-flowering 
plants are kept in continual darkness they cease to flower, their leaf sick 
ens as their memory of the n grows dim: and, in like manner, if every 
beam of heavenly light were shut off, and atheism and agnosticism doomed 
for an age or two to their native darkness, they would once more pro 
duce what they always did produce—the apples of Sodom and the grapes 
of Gormorrah, 
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THE SENSES OF THE SOUL. 
WHEN Fales H. Newhall stood in the Dresden gallery, befor 
the Sistine Madonna, rapt in contemplation of that finest por 


trayal of spiritual loveliness on canvas, a man stepped to his 


side and remarked, “Well, I do not see that she is much supe- 


rior to other women.” Dr. Newhall says, “1 made no reply; 


much less did I think of arguing the matter with him; for why 
should I attempt to prove beauty to a man on whom the Sistine 
Madonna had failed ?” In a sublime sermon Bishop Warren nar- 
rates the story of the cold critic who said to the great artist, 
Turner, before one of his marvelous sunset pictures, “Why, Mr. 
Turner, I never saw any such light and color in nature as 
you put on canvas.” “Don’t you wish you could?” said Turner ; 
“as for me, I never can hope to match with pigments the glory 
that I see in the sky.” A poor poet-painter once said to a coarse 
rich man, “When the sun rises you see something like a golden 
guinea coming out of the sea; I see and hear likewise some- 
thing like an innumerable company of angels praising God.” 

When Jesus, within hearing of Greek proselytes and his dis- 
ciples, prayed, “Father, glorify thy name,” and the answer 
came, “I both have glorified it, and will glorify it again,” the 
atheists who stood by said, “It thundered; it was nothing but a 
noise.” Atheists adore the neuter gender. They will resort to 
any evasive circumlocution or pseudonym to avoid saying “He.” 
Like Edgar A. Poe, they are angered at the suggestion that 
there can be any being superior to themselves. Every intelli- 
gent creature ought to have wit enough to distinguish a voice 
from a noise, but some evidently have not. The deists on that 
occasion said, “An angel spoke to him,” admitting a voice, but 
not God’s; for the deist’s deity never speaks to man. The 
Christians there present knew the voice to be divine, while the 
Son of God himself completely comprehended the meaning 
of his Father’s message. It is written in Job, “God speaketh 
once, yea, twice, yet man perceiveth it not.” 

Mrs. Browning says: 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes 
Nearly forty years ago Bushnell wrote that solemnly impress- 


ive sermon entitled “The Capacity of Religion Extirpated bv 
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Disuse.” Darwin, in his Life and Letters, gives us out of his 
own experience a confirmation of the New England preacher's 
discourse. ‘The dry-souled naturalist tells us of the gradual 
atrophy of those powers of his mind on which the higher tastes 


‘ 


depend. “My mind,” he writes, “seems to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts.” He confesses that this atrophy of the parts referred to 
may have been “injurious to the intellect, and even more prob- 
ably to the moral character.” It was by this gradual degenera- 
tion of his nature, concerning which he thus frankly tells us, 
that he withered and dried up into an agnostic and pessimistic 
state of mind, to which spiritual conceptions were simply un- 
thinkable. No fact that this great observer of nature ever dis- 
covered, no hypothesis which he invented, is half so momentous 
to mankind as is the recognition of the inexorable law which he 
so sadly illustrates in his own confessions; namely, that man’s 
noblest faculties may be paralyzed and atrophied by disuse un- 
til the sublimest realities of the universe become to him prac- 
tically nonexistent. In contrast Professor James D. Dana, who 
was almost as great a scientist as Darwin, devoted as much of his 
life to investigation and study, but with the opposite result. Up 
to the end of life his finer sensibilities were as keen as ever, 
poetry and music had not lost their charm and his interest in 
religion was intense. The vision, the voice, and the touch divine 
are unrealities to the spiritually blind and deaf and callous; 
and such insensibility mia be brought about by positive sinful 
indulgence, or by mere neglect of religion. 

Especially is it true that the pure in heart see God, but 
the heart which cherishes impurity loses the vision of the holy. 
Saddest and most somber of Tennyson’s “Tdylls of the King” 
is “The Last Tournament.” It pictures the dismal days of 
shame when Arthur’s knights were false to him’ and to each 
other, and the Round Table was eaten of worms, so that the 
mournful wail went through the land, “The glory of our Round 
Table is no more ;” while in the heart of blameless Arthur pain 


was lord, as also in the guilty bosom of Guinevere, his queen. 


Gladness was gone with innocence. Wrongdoing had darkened 
all the realm with gloom intolerable. The illustrious knight- 
hood of the kingdom was smirched and tarnished, its bright 


sword and battle-ax rusted, its fine raiment moth-eaten, its 
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sifted wheat all weeviled. The master poet, like a true artist, 
paints the natural world toned into doleful sympathy with his 
sad picture of moral decay. He pictures the wan days gloom- 
ing down in wet and weariness, the frost-bit foliage shivering 
and blackening in the chill air and scant sunshine of dripping 
autumn days. 

The most wonderful figure in the poem is Dagonet, the king’s 
fool, a dwarf who dances like a withered leaf before the hall at 
Camelot, where he is met by Tristram, one of Arthur’s knights. 
Tristram encountering him asks: “Why skip ye so, Sir Fool ?” 
To which answers Dagonet tartly and stingingly: “Very likely 
because, being fool, and seeing that too much wit makes the 
world rotten, I know myself to be the wisest knight of all.” 
This is the fool’s first thrust at the guilt of Tristram, and he 
follows it up like a swift courier forerunning the judgment 
day. At last he asks Tristram if he knows the star, or star 
cluster, in the sky called “The Harp of Arthur,” and the knight 
answers, “Yes.” The fool taunts him then with having been 
false and foul, with having “played at ducks and drakes with 
Arthur’s vows on the great lake of fire; and suddenly looking 
up into the heavens and pointing at something there he cries, 
The knight says, 
“Nay, fool, not in open day.” And then, in words sublime, 
Dagonet rails on him terribly: 


5] 


“Tuwhoo, do ye see it? Do ye see the star?” 


Nay, nor will; I see it and hear. 
It makes a silent music up in heaven, 
And I and Arthur and the angels hear. 


A truly solemn parable in verse is this. O, dark and bitter 
day for Arthur’s realm, when only the king’s fool and the king 
were pure enough to see and hear the heavenly things! Tris- 
tram could not, because his innocence was gone; he carried 
guilty secrets in his breast, and his high vows were shattered 
and trampled in the mire. It is purity of heart that enables 
one to know celestial things, and not great faculties nor power- 
ful mind. 

One knight had Arthur, high-bred Lancelot, who was the 
king’s own peer in ability and gifts and grace of person; the 
very flower of courtesy and valor. But, alas for poor Lancelot! 
The king’s fool could now see further into heaven than he. Sin 
had brought a film over his soul’s sight, as it always does, and 
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a dullness to his inner ear. And so, Dwarf Dagonet, dancing 
like a withered leaf among the withered leaves, was nearer the 
stars than Arthur’s tallest, handsomest, and proudest knight. 
The spotless king, and the king’s innocent fool were the only 
brothers the angels had left at Arthur’s court. “I and Arthur 
and the angels hear.” They alone in the whole realm had kept 
the power by keeping purity. As for all the rest, sin had 
stopped their ears with clay. Whoso will be wise, let him 


ponder these thi ngs. 


EMERSON IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

In the flood of reminiscences and characterizations attend- 
ing the Emerson centennial we have seen no reference to the 
light thrown on the Sage of Concord by W. J. Stillman, who 
made a study of him at close quarters in the heart of the great 
wilderness. In the early days when the North Woods were little 
known and less frequented a party of friends called “The Adi- 
rondack Club” spent several seasons in camp on Follansbee 
Pond. The company included Emerson, Agassiz, Dr. Howe, 
Professor Wyman, Judge Hoar, Horatio Woodman, and Dr. 
Binney. Longfellow was invited to join the party, but refused 
when he learned that Emerson intended taking a gun, for, he 
said, “Somebody will be shot.” Stillman thinks, however, that 
Longfellow’s want of sympathy with Emerson was the sub- 


liminal cause of this decision. Living together night and day 


in the woods for long weeks, in such constant intimacy and 
self-revelation as only the solitude provides, Stillman had ex- 
traordinary opportunity for studying Emerson’s personality 
] 


en deshabille, sensing his quality, and overhearing even the 


soliloquies of his soul. The characterizations given us by this 
brilliant journalist and artist have therefore a high and authori- 
tative value by reason of their keen insight and skillful draw- 
ing. Stillman tells us that for him the dominant interest and 
rarest privilege of those weeks in the wilderness was the study 
of Emerson. Some of his impressions transcribed here will 
add somewhat to the fullness of the Emerson celebration. 
Emerson was too serene ever to be discourteous, and was capable of 
the hottest antagonism without rudeness, and the most intense indigna- 
tion without quickening his speech or raising his tone; grasping and 
exhausting with imaginative activity whatever object furnished him with 
matter for thought, and throwing to the rubbish heap whatever was super 
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ficial; indifferent to form or polish if only he could find a diamond; 
reveling in mystery, and with eyes that penetrated like the X-ray through 
all concealing obscurities and found at the bottom of them what was 
there to find; inflexible in his devotion to truth and indifferent to arti- 
ficial conditions of men or things. Nothing but the roots of things, their 
inmost anatomy, attracted him; he brushed away contemptuously the 
beauties on which Longfellow spent much tenderness, and threw aside 
like an empty nutshell the form on which an artist would have bestowed 
his devotion. One who was well acquainted with both men could see 
that there was little in common between Emerson and Longfellow except 
culture. 


The candor, sincerity, and child-like simplicity of Emerson 
made him a charming object of study to Stillman, who says: 


The crystalline limpidity of his character, free from all conventions, 
prejudices, or personal color, facilitated the study of the man. So far as 
my experience goes he was unique, not so much from intellectual power, 
for I do not accept his as the mind of greatest caliber among the men I 
have known, but from his absolute transparency of nature, perfect re- 
ceptivity, and utter devotion to the truth. In the days of martyrdom 
Emerson would have gone to the stake smiling and undismayed, though 
questioning all the time, even as to the nature of his emotions, It was 
this serene impassiveness which gave the common impression of his cold- 
ness—an impression which even Longfellow shared. But he was not 
cold nor disposed to make of his friends mere subjects of analysis; he 
was an eager student of men as of Nature, but superficial men he tired 
of and dropped. It was the serenity and almost impersonality of his 
friendship which made it seem frigid to those whose temperament was 
widely different. He was not without strong feelings; wrong, injustice, 
cruelty to man or beast roused his indignation; though the quiet warmth 
of his affection was like the mild sun of May. ... Emerson was the best 
listener I ever knew, never manifesting that greedy and tyrannical pro- 
pensity which seeks to monopolize the conversation, overriding and 
silencing others. At the Saturday Club in Boston his gentle attention to 
what others were saying far exceeded his disposition to enter into the 
discussions, though now and then he flashed out with a comment which 
lit up the subject as an electric spark might. I remember one day, when 
the club was discussing the nature of genius, some one turned to Emerson 
and asked him for a definition of the thing, and he instantly replied, “The 
faculty of generalizing from a single example ;” and nobody at the table 
could give so good and concise a definition. There is a portrait of him 
by Rowse, who knew and loved him well, which renders this side of Emer 
son in a way that makes it the most remarkable picture I know—the 
listening Emerson. . . . Of all the experiences of my past life nothing 
else survives with the vividness of my summers with Emerson in the 
Adirondacks. As I look back across many years to the days when we 
questioned and discussed together on the lake or in the woods, he rises 
above all his contemporaries like Mont Blanc above surrounding peaks. 
As I remember him in the forest, claiming kinship with great Nature 
and her Maker, he seems to me the typical American, the noblest of all 
the race in his idealization of the American. Lowell was of a more 
cosmopolitan type, of a wider range of sympathies and affections, accepted 
and bestowed, and to me a friend loved as Jonathan loved David; but as a 
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unique, idealized individuality Emerson looms up in those Arcadian days 
more and more as the dominant personality, the supreme figure. It is 
by character, and not by accomplishment or education, that this fine, 
crystalline, clear-faceted mind, this keen thinker and seer, more than holds 
his own in all comparisons with his contemporaries and comrades. I 
loved Lowell more, and Agassiz, but America will have many like Lowell 
and Agassiz before Emerson's peer is seen. Attainments and discoveries 
and accomplishments will surpass themselves as years go on, but to be 
as Emerson was is something complete, supreme, absolute. 


When the rest of the Adirondack Club, compelled by an 
empty larder, went out with the dogs to drive deer, Emerson 
would go off to some secluded place on the lake or in the woods 
to meditate. Though he brought a gun with him from home, 
chiefly because the others did, he never killed anything. He 
actually practiced the self-restraint which he commends in his 
verse entitled “Forbearance :” 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stem? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 
O, be my friend and teach me to be thine! 
The habitual attitude of Emerson toward all Nature was called 
into expression when some one spoke of the Rhodora and asked 
him whence it came. It is the most exquisite piece of sweet 
modesty and tender deference in literature. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
Thy charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou went there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew; 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 
Stillman painted a sketch of that camp by Follanshbee Water 
with its inhabitants, dividing the party after the habit of its 
usual morning occupations. Lowell, Hoar, Binney, Woodman, 
and Stillman are practicing firing at a target to improve their 
marksmanship; Agassiz and Wyman are dissecting a fish on a 
tree stump; but Emerson, being neither marksman nor scien- 
tist, stands between the two groups, watching both. Yet he 
learned more than they all. While they were dealing with the 
sensible, the superficial, and material, he always seemed most 
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sensitive to the invisible, looking through phenomena to Some- 
thing behind them, and studying the impressions which they 
made upon his inner speculum, Yet he was not unaware of 
anything around him. His delicate sensitiveness to the world 
shows in many lines like these: 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs ; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 

Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole 

Emerson was insatiable in his study of human nature, and 

the guides in the Adirondacks—rude backwoodsmen, rough and 
illiterate, but with many of their faculties at the maximum of 
acuteness, their senses as keen and alert as those of wild ani- 
mals, and wise in forest lore, were to him extremely fascinating. 
He watched their every action, and scrutinized their ideas as if 
he had verily come upon the primitive, aboriginal man. These 
men of the woods, however, were not half as much interested 
in Emerson, nor in any other member of the camping party, as 
they were in Louis Agassiz. To them the party was known 
“Agassiz and his friends,” and they were all on the qui vive 
see the great scientist who had refused, not long before, an 
offer from the emperor of the French of the keepership of the 
Jardin des Plantes and a senatorship for life if he would come 
to Paris and live there. No political or literary dignity could 
equal this, and a deputation of the natives was appointed to 
meet “Agassiz and his friends” and welcome them to the region. 
The distinguished party were accordingly met, at the point 
where they would enter the wilderness, by the deputation. The 
head of the welcoming committee, being suspicious of civilized 
and urban mankind, shrewdly provided himself beforehand with 
an engraved portrait of the great Switzer, to guard against being 
imposed on by any rascally impersonator. Having looked 
Agassiz over and carefully compared him with the engraving, 
he gravely remarked to his followers, “Yes, that’s him, boys ;” 


the deputation then proceeded solemnly one by one to shake 
hands with the great scientist, taking no notice whatever of the 
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other illustrious members of the famous Adirondack Club, who 
filed meekly away into the wilderness distinctly notified of their 
insignificance. 


HAVING FAITH IN ONE’S OWN TIME, 

“YounG-MAN-AFRAID-OF-I1is-Horses” was the name given 
to an Indian brave who lacked bravery. A similar name befits 
the man who is afraid of the forces and movements of the age, 
which it is his business to mount, master, make use of, and 
guide. The brave man leaps upon these forces and rides them; 
the timid man fears them, and is trampled by them or sees 
them go past him with a rush, He who lacks faith in his own 
time is disqualified for leadership, and will be uninfluential ex- 
cept in the way of obstruction. His temper will be distrustful, 
unamiable, and perhaps denunciatory toward elements which 
he might subsidize and use as allies instead of antagonizing 
them as enemies. He cannot see the Spirit of the Lord brood- 
ing on the face of the deep. His God is unable or an absentee. 
He no longer believes in Immanuel—God with us. Nothing is 
more marked, nor more inspiring, in the lectures which Dr. 
A. J. Lyman delivered at the Hartford Theological Seminary 
than the joyous note of assured faith in the Christian doctrine 
of the continued presence of Christ with His Church and the 
steady advance of His kingdom among men. A rational Chris- 
tian faith, as sober as it is sanguine, sees that the “movements 
and tumults of to-day are the very waves upon which the Mas- 
ter’s feet come walking.” “Both reason and faith proclaim that 
the God of the old times is the God of the new times; that 
if Christ’s Spirit was immanent in the Church as a living 
power in the first century, or the fourth, or the sixteenth, it is 
not less immanent in the Christendom of the twentieth.” Be- 
lieving this, we must also believe that God is working in the 
great wide human world outside the Church, and that He is 
present in all the mighty currents of thought and action. 

The minister must know his own age and speak its language 
with the modern accent, not getting his message from it but giv- 
ing God’s message to it, yet phrasing the old eternal truth in the 
dialect of to-day, so that he may be understanded of the people. 
Says Dr. Lyman: “The scientific, the social, the industrial, the 
humanitarian tendencies of our time create almost a new and 
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plendid language, in which, with a nameless sense of exhilara- 
tion and free power, the preacher can sound and cry aloud the 
glory of the Gospel truth. He discovers with a kind of amaze- 
ment that when in the broadest way he can revlize the genius of 
the time he is in the best mood for preaching Christ to the time. 
Even the very latest science is approaching the reverential in its 
new temper toward the unrolling greatness of iis vistas. The rev- 
erent silence of science in front of the newly apprehended vast- 
ness of its God is by crude religionists mistaken for skepticism. 
Science investigating Nature must at last come up to Jesus, 
who stands at the summit of Nature, integral with it, yet 
‘God manifest.’ Philanthropy studying humanity must also at 
last come up to Jesus as the Christ—the sole Saviour of men. 
The age is thus coming to our Christ, and, carrying Christ in 
our heart, we, on our part, joyously run forth to meet the age. 
How to find tn the age—how to make from the age—a new 
‘body of Christ’ is our fascinating and absorbing errand. The 
effort to do this, to take what is most characteristic in modern 
life as a new and brilliant dialect in which to state afresh 
Christ and His ever-living truth—this effort, carried steadily 
through the years, produces in the preacher a certain habitual 
glow, an alert mental attitude and action, in which free intellect 
blends with spiritual chivalry, and which is the finest possible 
mood for preaching itself.” 

Doubtless this age, like all others, is a heterogeneous mixture 
of good and evil elements. But an increasing purpose fulfills 
itself increasingly through all the ages, and the twentieth cen- 
tury is, in all the elements which make for knowledge, power, 
and hope, a vast advance on all preceding centuries. Time sifts 
out the false and saves the true. To-day holds not less truth 
than yesterday, but more, and holds that truth more intelli- 
gently and firmly. The methods of the present age are the 
product of long progress, not of retrogression, and express 
the total wisdom of experimenting centuries. Our God is 
marching on, and humanity by the lift and lead of His Spirit 
sweeps forward. The minister who does not front in the direc- 
tion of modern progress, and who does not feel in his face with 
keen delight the wind of its rapid movement, will be no leader 
of God’s people. With due reverence for the transmitted wis- 
dom of the past and holding fast to all its proven truth, the 
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minister, if he is to be a modern man and if he is to be efli- 
cient, must believe most of all in his own age and love it above 
all others; an enthusiastic believer in the life of his own time 
he must be, and in the richer and fruitfuller to-morrow which 
he and his competent contemporaries are to make. He must 
keep his mind abreast of new discoveries, ideas, tendencies, 
methods, arrangements, and perspectives, and be able to find in 
them fresh phases of one continuing divine kingdom forever 
advancing, 


masquerade as truth. This faith must feel the prevailing will of 


while guarding himself against mere novelties which 


God running like a dominant, harmonizing, and unifying 
rhythm under all the surface surge of change. 

Let us not antagonize or distrust science or the scientific tem- 
per, but rather invite them in and bid them welcome to the 
freedom of the house. “Science leads us to Nature, and Nature 
leads us to the Son of Mary, and then stands silent before her 


” 


Lord If we are sure that Christianity is made of truth and 


fact we will greet as an ally the critical scientific temper which 
comes with drill, and chisel, and crucible, and biting acid, to 
test, confirm, and publish truth and fact. In Dr. Lyman’s 
words, “Precisely as Christianity illustrated its versatile, mas- 
terful, and cosmopolitan genius by adopting the Greek language 
in the early centuries as its fit and facile organ of expression, 
in presence of the intellect of that time, so now the same Chris- 
tianity adopts the scientific spirit, which is the Greek language 
of this modern time, as the equally appropriate and adapted 
mode of expression in addressing the mind of to-day.” 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow, is correct in saying: 


This age of faith in natural science is also an age which believes in 
God and in the immortal realities of the world of spirit. It is not 
skeptical of morals and religion. The speculations to which it listens 
with least patience are those that nullify religion or stultify ethical 
distinctions, and that regard honor and interest, virtue and vice, morality 
and expediency, as mere social artifices or conventional contrivances 
which have no root in the nature of things. Such genuinely atheistic 
conclusions might obtain some currency in the eighteenth century; but 
in our time they have ceased to interest any earnest intelligence. The 
moral and religious experience of the century just closed has been far 
too rich, the operation of spiritual convictions too powerful, the ex- 
pansion of man’s ethical horizon too obvious to give any plausibility to 
such skepticism, which now finds itself confronted by the unexpected 
resistance of a deeper spiritual experience. Religion for the present age 
is much less an affair of another world, morality is less a matter of 
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pleasant sensations, and God dwells both in nature and in the mind of 
man. Man's religious and moral interests have deepened pari paseu 
with the growth of his intellectual possessions. The religion that can 
maintain itself only by limiting the uses of reason, and the reason that 
can make good its rights only by extinguishing religion, are being dis- 
placed by a better view of reason than that which represents it as a 
discursive and analytic power radically at enmity with the great unities 
of experience, and a better view of religion than that which makes it an 
exception to man’s natural life, and finds no foothold for his spiritual 
interests except in the interstices of a broken natural world. 


Speaking of the new science of sociology, with its already 
bulky literature, its direct study of human conditions, and dis- 
closure of social laws, Dr. Lyman calls it one phase of applied 
Christianity, and says: “While many of the modern develop- 
ments in this field are crude, many false, and some obnoxious 
and perilous to the State, yet beneath all else is a genuine 
renaissance of Christ’s Christianity. Though the field of so- 
ciology is wild with warring and stormy voices, yet the deeper 
voice across the storm is calling back and on and up to Christ. 
I must think that if Christ were to speak now He would sur- 
prise us all by how much in the modern world He would ap- 
prove. During nineteen centuries His Spirit has been working, 
and He would not disavow the results of that working. He is 
now standing at this latter day upon the earth. We must detect 
His smile on the time.” The Bible, which outsells every other 
hook and is more and more riveting the brain of the world fast to 
itself ; the Church, which is more than ever the pillar and ground 
of the Truth; and the holy “Faith of our fathers,” afloat on the 
face of the waters of this restless time, are all in the guardian- 
ship of God. 

With a proper faith in his own time, and in the moving of the 
Spirit of God in this age as powerfully as in any former age, a 
man can sit serene above all discussions and contentions in a 
region which is unaffected by most of the cleavages of opinion. 


And the practical temper which is bent supremely and intensely 


with strenuous earnestness and passionate warmth, on the 


urgent business of rescuing men and uplifting society will see, 
and seize on what is good on either side or both sides of all 
current controversies. Up in a superior realm of vision he 
will see the uncleft “arch of the one sky above conservative and 
liberal.” Down on the firm ground of busy practical every- 
day working sense, he will feel “the granite continuity of the 
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one world beneath the level to which the cleavage runs, and 
therefore he can be Christ’s freeman and every honest man’s 
brother in the tossing time.’ Not to know the mind of one’s own 
time, to be ignorant of its characteristic and crescent movements, 
is disgraceful. To be unwilling to cross over and go round 
about in order to tell the towers of Truth and mark her bul- 
warks from new points of view and with the aid of new inter- 
pretations is cowardly and suicidal. Merely to denounce and 
resist the elements, currents, and spirit of the modern world is 
futile. If we conquer, our victory will come by utilizing those 
elements and controlling them into the service of the world’s 
Saviour and Lord. To know our own time, to have faith in it, 
to love it, and to master it—this is our large duty and our 
splendid privilege. Let the minister of to-day be a modern man, 
standing fearlessly and faithfully with Christ in joyous con- 
fidence and at-home-ness “on the bright floor of the new age,” 
and with the eager and expectant spirit of that warm-hearted 
and fresh-souled youthful veteran, Dr. Benjamin M. Adams, 
who, at near fourscore, said, “So long as a man lives on the line 
of discovery he can keep a young heart and remain an enthu- 
siast.” 

At life’s end it will give us joy if we can remember that we 
were never afraid, but kept a firm faith, saw God’s hand through 
our lifetime, and through storm and darkness were able to per- 
ceive our divine Christ walking amid the tumult of the time and 
treading its rough waves level with his feet. Our joy will be 
like hers whose honor Count Gismond saved in Browning’s 
glorious poem, and who tells us that, at first view of Gismond’s 
face, she 

Felt quite sure that God had set 


Himself to Satan; who would spend 
A moment's mistrust on the end? 


And when Gismond with a mighty blow had stretched the false 
knight “prone as his lie upon the ground,” when “the lie was 
dead and damned and Truth stood up instead,” and when she 
was vindicated and safe forever under the strong shield of 
Gismond’s arm, she says: 


This glads me most, that I enjoyed 
The heart of the joy, with my content 
In watching Gismond unalloyed 
By any doubt of the event. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF THE BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Tue Standard Dictionary defines “founder” as “one who founds, 
establishes, or endows; an originator, author, maker.” There were 
forerunners of the Reformation, but in the thought of the world 
Martin Luther is clearly established as the founder of the great 
Reformation. There may have been forerunners of Church Ex- 
tension in Methodism, but when the evidence is all in A. J. Kynett 
will still be regarded as the real founder of our Church Extension 
work. The recent article of Dr. George Adams in the Review seeks 
to establish that in no sense can Dr. Kynett be regarded as the 
founder of Church Extension. For more than a generation in the 
thought of the Church, of the members of the General Conference 
of 1864, and of the old Board of Bishops Dr. Kynett was regarded 
as the founder of Church Extension and his title thereto never 
challenged. I presume the testimony of Dr. Kynett would be re- 
garded as of equal value with any that has been presented in favor 
of belated claimants. Fortunately, in a real sense it is in exist- 
ence. Throughout his life Dr. Kynett kept an elaborate journal, 
and the following extracts taken verbatim from that journal, in 
my possession, I now think should be published. The first extract 
is dated Tuesday, May 27, 1856, when he was pastor at Dubuque, 
lowa, and is as follows: 


I called our principal members together for the purpose of consulting 
in reference to the supply of this station the coming year and making 
some arrangements to secure church property in this city and vicinity. 
The brethren passed a resolution requesting me to go to Indianapolis, 
the seat of the General Conference, and lay our wants before the bishop 
and presiding elder and do what I could toward securing a supply. Also 
to make some arrangements looking toward securing a loan of money to 
invest in property for church purposes. They also appointed a com 
mittee to prepare a plan for the organization of a Church Extension 
Society, agreeably to plan I suggested to them. [Italics mine.] 


This establishes the fact that Church Extension was in his thought 
long before 1864. In speaking of this General Conference he writes 
in June, 1856: 


This was the first General Conference I ever attended. I did not find 
them as orderly as I expected, but much of their want of order grew 
out of the great excitement on the slavery question. My business was 
somewhat embarrassed by Brother Dimmitt’s absence. . . . I engaged 
three or four men to assist me in procuring a loan for the purpose of 
buying property for church purposes. This was all I could do toward 
effecting the objects for which I went. 
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Dr. Kynett was elected to the General Conference of 1864 held 
in Philadelphia. With reference to this Conference he writes in his 
journal, under the caption “Measures especially worked for in Gen- 
eral Conference,” the following: 


There were two measures to secure which I instituted the initiative 
and then labored in committee in their behalf. ‘The one was the modifica- 
tion on class meetings, elevating the other means of grace to the same 
standard in the chapter on the means of grace... . The second measure 
was the organization of “A Church Extension Society.” I proposed and 
united in the resolutions of inquiry first introduced. Then I drew up the 
Constitution and followed the measure all the way through. The present 
plan may be defective, but I have not yet seen wherein. This would be 
developed and corrected in the progress of the practical workings of the 
organization. But I am not without fear that the committee and the 
laymen in VPhiladelphia will allow the measure to fail in their hands, 
where, for want of a little further time, we were compelled to leave it. 
Time will show. I am fully persuaded it could be made a great power 
for good in the Church. 


At the September session of the Upper Iowa Conference imme- 
diately following the General Conference of 1864 he writes: 


On the first day of the session I moved the appointment of a Commit- 
tee on Church Extension among the regular committees. The committee 
unanimously recommended the organization of a Conference Society and 
requested me to accept the Corresponding Secretaryship or Agency. I 
at first declined, but afterward consented that they might nominate me 
and Brother Trusdell and let the bishop select. The report was presented 
on Friday, September 23, and unanimously adopted and on Saturday, 
September 24, at 3 o'clock Pp. M. we organized, securing from the Confer 
ence and a few others who were present nearly $3,000 on subscription. 


On Tuesday, October 25, 1864, at Dubuque, lowa, the first meeting 
of the Board of Managers was held, and Dr. Kynett’s journal says: 


OS hat » 


Tuesday, October 25, at 2 Pp. m., our Board of Managers held their 
first meeting in the Main Street Church. They fixed my salary at $1,000 
and expenses. They appropriated $500 to aid Bellevue Church, and au 
thorized me to give such additional amount as might be needed, not ex 
ceeding $300. Also authorized me to donate such amount as might be 
necessary not exceeding $300 to the Pleasant Valley Church. 


In his journal at the close of 1864 is the following: 


... I have some good hope that the Church Extension movement which 
I have had much to do in inaugurating may do something for the Church, 
and thereby for the divine glory. But of this I am sometimes doubtful. 
I hope if God shall spare me to accomplish something more the coming 
year than in any preceding. 


In 1865 he attended the meeting at Cleveland of the Committee on 
Centenary of American Methodism, and writes: 


Arrived in Cleveland Wednesday, February 22, at 10 A. M., and put 
up at the Forest City House and remained until Saturday morning, 
February 25, attending the sessions of the Committee on the Centenary 
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of American Methodism. I was very much disappointed that the Com 
mittee on the Centenary wholly overlooked the subject of Church Ex- 
tension. I regard it as a very important omission that ought still to be 
corrected. The idea that this interest is fully provided for by the local 
fund, which seemed to obtain in the Committee, is a fallacy. It leaves 
the treasury of the general society organized by the General Conference 
without a dollar to be derived from the contemplated celebration. 


After the death of Dr. Monroe and the declination of the vacant 
corresponding secretaryship by Dr. O. H. Tiffany, on Wednesday, 
June 12, 1867, he writes: 


Among my letters was one from Bishop Clark dated Cincinnati, May 
31, notifying me of my appointment as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Church Extension Society and expressing the hope that I would see my 
way clear to accept the position. I read Dr. Eddy’s editorial and then 
wrote to Bishop Clark accepting it. 


He writes concerning his entrance on his work Monday, July Ist: 


I am to start to Philadelphia this morning by the 11:25 train. I enter 
upon this new field knowing something of its difficulties. But the rule of 
my life “to follow where Providence leads” requires it. I am distrust- 
ful of my abilities, but I trust in God and propose to do what I can and 
leave the results with God and the authorities that call me to the work. 


On his arrival at Philadelphia he soon learned that the amount of 
outstanding and protested drafts was $53,820. One of the recorded 
reasons assigned by a bishop for Dr. Kynett’s appointment to the 
Church Extension Society was, “It is his child, and there is no 
better man to bury it.” The story of his administration is known 
to Methodism. 

With reference to the General Conference of 1864 his widow, 
Mrs. A. Pauline Kynett, has made the following statement: 


I do not know when the idea of Church Extension first occurred to 
your father, but his observations and experiences when, as pastor and 
presiding elder, he strove to relieve needy churches in Iowa caused his 
determination to effect such an organization if possible. He certainly 
claimed to be the author of the organization proposed in the General 
Conference of 1864, and the resolutions presented by Dr. Keeler were 
based upon the plans formulated by your father, and he persistently 
followed the subject in the various committees to which these resolutions 
were referred. It has been my understanding that the subject was not 
acted upon until very near the close of the Conference, when, seeing 
there was danger of its failure, he strenuously advocated it upon the 
floor of the Conference, and it was rushed through with other business, 
as is the custom during the last days of that body. There is no question 
but that he claimed the fatherhood of the appeal to the General Con 
ference, and that he regarded Church Extension in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as his own child and loved it accordingly. It is my recol- 
lection that your father told me he had consulted freely with Bishop 
Simpson, who thought there was little chance for success, because cer- 
tain plans for the relief of needy churches had been in the bishop’s own 
mind for fourteen years, and he had not been able to make them ma- 
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terialize. After Church Extension became a power in Methodism your 
father more than once said to me that there would probably arise many 
claimants to the honor after he was gone; but he thought his position 
was secure, as also it was in the salvation of the Society after injury 
done its credit by the unwisdom of other Church officials. This the 
records of the Board will show. Under no circumstances would your 
father have denied any person full credit for work accomplished, but I 
doubt if he ever imagined a claim would be preferred in behalf of Rey. 
Clifford. 


It is noticeable that Drs. Keeler, Clifford, and Kynett were all 
members of the Upper lowa Conference delegation in 1864. 
Is it not significant that on the small special committee to which 
the plan for Church Extension was referred in 1864 the name of 
A. J. Kynett appears instead of that interpolated by the writer of 
the Review article, and that at the succeeding session of the Upper 
Iowa Conference A. J. Kynett organized Church Extension and was 
chosen the corresponding secretary? That Dr. Kynett obtained 
his knowledge of the Church Extension methods he so successfully 
administered by “rewriting the plans” of other men may be believed 
by those who so desire, but the burden of proof that he was not 
the real founder of Church Extension falls with crushing force 
upon all such efforts. ALPHA G. KYNETT. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN. 


Is it not high time for our Church to awake to the fact that it 
is not doing its duty toward the children intrusted to its care? 
Our theory as to their training is all right, but our practice is 
almost universally wrong. According to our theory the child is 
born saved, and “by virtue of the unconditional benefits of the 
atonement” it remains saved for a time. Within that time it may 
accept Christ by faith, and so remain saved all the time. In prac- 
tice we regard the child saved for a time, but this must be followed 
by a season of sinning, when the child is lost. Only after it has 
entered upon this season—often when too late—is an effort made 
to win it for God and the Church. We must bring our practice 
into harmony with our theory. Our Church says, “We hold that 
all children ... are members of the kingdom of God.” Then all 
children are saved. This entitles them to baptism. They are 
Christians not because they are baptized, but they are baptized 
because they are Christians. They are now “placed in visible 
covenant relation with God, and under the special care and super- 
vision of the Church.” This tmpiies for them “a course of re- 
ligious instruction.” 

Here the Church speaks clearly; it cannot be misunderstood: 
“The pastor shall organize the baptized children of the Church 
[not excluding those unbaptized] ... into classes, and appoint 
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suitable leaders” over them. This is not left to the pastor's choice. 
It is obligatory. These classes are Church classes, and these lead- 
ers are Church leaders. The classes are not the Primary Depart- 
ments of the Sunday schools, nor yet the Junior Leagues, though 
the latter may be easily organized into the Disciplinary children's 
classes. The duties of these leaders to the children are plain. They 
are, (1) “to meet them in class once a week;” (2) to “instruct 
them in the nature, design, and obligations of baptism, and in the 
truths of religion;” (3) “to urge them to give regular attendance 
upon the appointed means of grace;” (4) “to advise, exhort, and 
encourage them to an immediate consecration of their hearts and 
lives to God;” and (5) “to inquire into the state of their religious 
experience.” What next? Here again the voice of the Church 
rings clear: (1) Whenever these “children shall understand the 
obligations of religion, and shall give evidence of piety;” (2) then 
upon the recommendation of one of these leaders” with whom 
they have met at least six months” in one of these classes; (3) and 
“upon publicly assenting before the church to the baptismal cove- 
nant,” (4) “and also to the usual questions on Doctrines and Dis- 
cipline,” (5) “they may be [and we hold ought to be] admitted 
into full membership in the Church.” Membership in the children’s 
class is the children’s probation, and it is the only probation 
required of them. 

The purpose of the Church is to keep the saved children saved, 
and to bring them into the visible Church before they can become 
actual sinners by willful transgression, and hence before they have 
been in a lost state. This is both desirable and possible. For this 
every pastor and every lover of children and of the Church should 
work. And yet so many of us show here a criminal negligence 
for which God will surely hold us responsible. We have compar- 
atively few children’s classes. There are entire presiding elders’ 
districts without one of them. Scores of churches have never 
seen a child trained, and scores of pastors have never received a 
child into the Church, as the Church directs. Let those to whom 
the children are intrusted awake to a sense of their responsibility. 
Keep the children both safe and saved. FRANK LENIG. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 





A CRITIC CRITICISED 

TuHere is a tendency in many quarters to class Darwin and Mill 
and Huxley and Spencer among believers instead of among unbe- 
lievers, where they should be classed. A writer in the last issue 
of the Methodist Review criticises the author of the paper “Ag 
nosticism at the Grave” for the position that he assumes. He 
asserts that it is his opinion that Darwin and Mill and Spencer 
would deny the charge that is made against them. Upon what 
foundation his opinion has been built is a mystery to me. These 
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men never claimed to be believers in a divine revelation, never 
claimed to be believers in the reality of the Christian religion, 
never uttered a single sentence, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, that would indicate that they believed in Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God or had confidence in him as the Saviour of men. 

No one thinks of classing Socrates among believers. Socrates 
was a great philosopher, and as such he has been admired and 
ever will be. He was far ahead of the age in which he lived. He 
had a wonderful intellect, and lived up to all the light that he 
possessed. But he was a heathen. Nevertheless Socrates came far 
nearer being a believer in the doctrines which the Church believes 
in to-day than does Herbert Spencer, whom the critic we here criti- 
cise objects to having classed among the unbelievers. 

Mr. Spencer in his last book, entitled Facts and Comments, says, 
“It seems a strange and repugnant conclusion that with the cessa- 
tion of consciousness at death there ceases to be any knowledge 
of having existed.” These sound like the words of a believer in 
agnosticism; certainly they do not sound like the words of one 
who has any confidence in Christianity as a divinely established 
religion or in the Bible as a book of divine revelation. Here is 
another quotation from the same book: “There are instances when 
the agnostic, unless cruelly thoughtless, will be careful to shun 
discussions of religious subjects. Sympathy commands silence to- 
ward all who, suffering under the ills of life, derive comfort from 
their creed. It suggests the evasion of questions which cannot be 
discussed without unsettling their hopes.” Denying the existence 
of a personal God, Spencer has denied the existence of the soul. Of 
course he has not desired maliciously to rob mankind of faith in 
God and in the Bible. But he has not hesitated to express his con- 
victions; and it appears to me that if any man ought to be classed 
among the unbelievers that man is Herbert Spencer. How any 
man can object to such classification is a mystery. The evidence 
that Darwin and Mill and Huxley deserve to be similarly classed 
is equally strong. J. NARVER GORTNER. 

Creighton, Neb. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE OVER WHOM TITUS WAS AP 
POINTED PASTOR—Trits i, 10-16, 


PauL’s description of the church in Crete, to which Titus was 
appointed as minister, is anything but attractive. The field was not 
an inviting one. The difficulty lay not in the outward condition of 
the church, its social environments, but in the low character of its 
people. The passage itself is a vivid portraiture of a people who 
needed the Gospel, and the utmost wisdom in the one who taught 
them. “For there are many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, 
specially they of the circumcision: whose mouths must be stopped, 
who subvert whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, 
for filthy lucre’s sake. One of themselves, a prophet of their own, 
said, The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. This 
witness is true. Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith; not giving heed to Jewish fables, and command- 
ments of men, that turn from the truth. Unto the pure all things 
are pure: but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
pure: but even their mind and conscience is defiled. They profess 
that they know God; but in works they deny him, being abominable, 
and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.” A few of the 
words by which he designates them describes their character 

They were “unruly and vain talkers and deceivers.” By unruly 
are evidently meant those who were not willing to submit to dis- 
cipline. All well-ordered society must have a method of discipline, 
and an orderly doing of things which cannot with safety be ignored. 
There were those among them who preferred to make their own 
laws and control the Church rather than be controlled by it. “Vain 
talkers and deceivers.” The word rendered “vain talkers” (warasAdyor) 
refers rather to empty talking, involving a lack of understanding 
of what they say. They are such as elevate minor things into mat- 
ters of great importance, such as genealogies, etc. 

More than this, they are also deceivers (¢pevardra:). The deception 
is not, probably, always in intention, but grows out of imperfect 
knowledge. They were self-deceivers. Mental deception may also 
lead to the deception of others. The connection of thought seems to 
include the intentional deception of others. They may have been, 
as has been suggested, visionary persons, whose natures were shal- 
low and were readily the subjects of illusions. This is mentioned in 
the passage as the special character of those who came from Judaism 
and were ever ready to find fault with those things in the new re- 
ligion with which they were not familiar. 

Two things are affirmed of this class in verse 11: “They subvert 
whole houses.” It is a dangerous thing to subvert or, as the revisers 
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have it, “overthrow” whole houses. This is striking a blow at the 
roots of society. It is bad to overthrow individuals, but much worse 
to subvert whole houses, or families. The other affirmation is the mo- 
tive that underlay their actions: “For filthy lucre’s sake.” Nothing 
seemed unfair to a Cretan, as Ellicott indicates by a quotation from 
Polybius: “They are the only nation in the world among whom no 
sort of gain is thought unfair.” This is the root of corruption every- 
where. That “the love of money is the root of all evil” has many 
illustrations in actual life. It is the most subtle way of leading 
astray the shallow mind. Money is a dangerous tempter even to the 
cultivated intellect. It is quite easy to reach the conclusion that 
what is financially profitable is morally right. Corruption in doc- 
trine leads to corruption in action, and so they did not hesitate, for 
filthy lucre’s sake, to subvert not individuals only but also whole 
families. The degradation involved in such a condition of things 
is very apparent. 

The apostle confirms his statement of the general character of 
the Cretans by a quotation from Epimenides, a poet of Crete who 
resided there about 600 B. C. The lines here quoted are character- 
ized as perfect hexameter verse. This quotation exactly tallies with 
the description Paul has already given, and is pertinent because it 
comes from one of their own number. They are here designated as 
“always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,” or, as the revisers have it, 
“idle gluttons” instead of “slow bellies.” This is certainly a very 
sensuous description. “Always liars”: what a characterization from 
one of their own poets! To attempt an explanation of it is unneces- 
sary. “Evil beasts’: this refers to the lawlessness which recognizes 
neither time nor place. They are set forth as cruel and rude, be- 
neath the dignity of men. They are also “idle gluttons;” what a 
vivid picture of a people who do nothing, whose whole life is one of 
self-indulgence! The character of the Cretans was so base that it 
had passed into a proverb. 

The quotation, however, has been much discussed because of the 
insight it is supposed to give concerning Paul's familiarity with the 
Greek classics. There are three passages in the New Testament 
which have been cited to prove that Paul was well versed in Greek 
literature, namely, the one now under consideration, also Acts xvii, 
28, and 1 Cor. xv, 33. One class of thinkers declares that these 
citations from classical authors prove nothing as to Paul’s famil- 
iarity with them. Plummer says: “They cannot be relied upon as 
sufficient to prove that St. Paul was well read in classical literature 
any more than the quoting of a hackneyed line from Shakespeare, 
from Byron, and from Tennyson would prove that an English writer 
was well acquainted with English literature. It may have been the 
case that St. Paul knew a great deal of Greek classical literature, 
but these three quotations, from Epimenides, from some Greek 
tragedian, and from Cleanthes or Aratus, do not prove the point.” 
The whole trend of his statement is to indicate that Paul may not 
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have been familiar, in any personal way, with any of these poets, 
but that these quotations were, so to speak, in the air, and might 
have been employed very naturally by one who had no familiarity 
with the original. Dr. Plummer adds, however, “We do not need 
this evidence to prove that the apostle was a person, not only of 
great energy and ability, but of culture.” Others maintain that 
these references do prove a familiarity with the authors from whom 
they are quoted and incidentally indicate his general acquaintance 
with Greek classical literature. We incline to the latter view. The 
presumption is in favor of his knowledge of the classical literature 
of his time. 

Another question has arisen as to the propriety of classical litera- 
ture as a subject of study for ministers of the Gospel. In early 
Church history there were those who would have nothing to do with 
it, to whom all non-Christian literature was an abomination. A 
quotation from a classical author, or an idea which seemed to have 
its origin in classic thought, was, in their view, improper to be em- 
ployed, because such writings seemed to depreciate the supremacy 
of Christian thought and of Christian literature. Many of the 
fathers rejected them with disdain. Others, however, with broader 
view recognized beautiful thought and diction as the common 
heritage of humanity, and that it might properly be employed to 
illustrate and enforce the teachings of Christ. When quotations are 
made from classic authors, or allusions are given to classical litera- 
ture, not for the display of superior scholarship but to emphasize the 
point under consideration, to employ such is not only fitting but 
desirable. There are those to whom the beauty of the setting will 
open more fully the thought which it is intended to set forth. The 
employment of this quotation by Paul was clearly most appropriate; 
he is giving to Titus a description of the character of the people to 
whom he is to minister. He sets forth their base characteristics in 
bold outline. They are so shocking that the description seems al- 
most incapable of belief, so he clinches his description by a quota- 
tion from one of their own poets, whom he designates as a prophet 

It is clear that the apostle does not speak of Epimenides as a 
prophet in the sense in which he would apply the word to one of the 
old Hebrew prophets; he uses the term in a sense which would be 
readily understood by Titus or by a classical reader. The poets were, 
to their people, the teachers and prophets of their time, and were 
held in peculiar respect. 

The consecution of thought is striking. After making the quota- 
tion he says, “This witness is true,” and proceeds to give instruction 
to Titus. He must “reprove them sharply.” Mild rebuke in their 
condition will not answer; they are too hardened for that. And yet 
we are not to suppose that the apostle meant unkind or bitter re- 
proof. Bitterness of reproof is not consistent with the spirit of the 
Gospel. In 2 Tim. iv, 2, Paul states more fully his meaning, “Re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” One 
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cannot fail to notice the clear parallelism between this passage and 
the one under consideration. Here he says, “Rebuke them sharply, 
that they may be sound in the faith.” The connection between re- 
proof and doctrine is here clearly set forth. Good practice is closely 
related to true doctrine, and a reformation in practice is often the 
sure way to a restoration in doctrinal belief. It has been well said 
that this passage does not give countenance to ministerial scolding. 
It is the spirit and method in which reproof is administered that 
makes the difference between scolding and reproof. The reproof that 
springs from love is far removed from bitter invective which springs 
from our corrupt nature. He who would, as a minister, restore the 
wanderer in his flock may well study the apostle’s method on occa- 
sions of extreme provocation. 

The true life is the inner life. Purity of heart and life enjoys and 
appropriates God's gifts. Things indifferent in themselves may be- 
come helpful or harmful as the pure or the impure employ them. 
Hence he lays down the great principle which Christ himself lays 
down and which Paul enforces elsewhere, namely, “Unto the pure 
all things are pure: but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 
Purity is obtained by faith in Christ, and the unbelieving, having 
no true approach to the great fountain of cleansing, are defiled both 
in mind and conscience. What a sad result of impurity! What a 
sad condition when the mind—that which represents the thinking 
and believing faculties of man—is defiled and does not appreciate 
the truth, and when the conscience ceases to perform its high func- 
tions in recalling his failures and moral obligations! The result in 
the Christian community is a contradiction between profession and 
practice which the apostle deplores and vigorously condemns in the 
closing verse of this chapter. 

The homiletical uses of this passage to the pastor are: 

1. No field of labor is too unpromising for the most gifted and 
well-equipped pastor. Paul makes no apology for assigning Titus to 
a field which, from the character of its people, was one of the most 
unfavorable that could be thought of. No abilities are too high for 
the humblest and the most difficult fields of labor. 

2. This passage suggests the proper use of the classical literature. 
It is to prove and illustrate, not merely to adorn, the message. It is 
proper to employ it when it becomes an instrument and not an end. 

3. The proper mode of dealing with a refractory and turbulent 
people. The minister should reprove with love, and in his teachings 
distinguish carefully between the essential and the nonessential. 

4. The one quality which clarifies thought and ennobles action and 
transforms even indifferent things into elements of truth and beauty 
is purity. “Unto the pure all things are pure.” 

5. The duty of guarding carefully any disharmony between pro- 
fession and practice. This passage teaches us to preserve the essence 
of the Gospel amid the imperfections incident to our human nature. 
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ARCHZZ/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 

Tne discovery of this remarkable code is one of the greatest 
triumphs of archeology and is of paramount interest to students 
of ancient history. It carries us back into gray antiquity, to a 
period long antedating not only the laws of Moses, but also the 
Tel-el-Amarna correspondence; for it is generally agreed that these 
letters were written about 1500 B. C., whereas the great ruler 
Hammurabi flourished about 2250 B. C. There is also a pretty 
general consensus of opinion that the Hammurabi of our code, 
often referred to in the cuneiform texts, is no other than the 
Amraphel, king of Shinar, mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis as the ally of Chedorlaomer, who with other kings con- 
ducted a military campaign against the petty kings of Canaan, 
subduing several tribes or nations on either side of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, and who continued his victorious march at least 
as far south as Kadesh-barnea. This fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
dry as it may seem to the careless reader, is a precious piece of 
history; for though chronicling events of the days of Abraham, a 
contemporary of Hammurabi, it now, after a silence of nearly 
five thousand years, finds a most remarkable confirmation. 

It has been known for a score or more years that Hammurabi 
was a great ruler, that he extended his conquests far and wide. 
He was a many-sided man. He built a large number of palaces 
and temples, restored and remodeled many others. He promoted 
commerce and agriculture over his vast empire. His letters, of 
which we have a goodly number, and which were noticed in this 
Review several months ago, bear testimony to a very high state 
of civilization among his subjects. In them we have incidental 
reference to courts of justice, a regular standing army, a state 
religion, and a very perfect system of commerce. All these pre- 
suppose the existence of a code precisely like the one just un 
earthed. These references to Hammurabi and his laws may be 
compared to similar references in the poetical and historical books 
of the Hebrews to the existence of the Mosaic code. Does not this 
look as if the code existed before the letter referring to it? If so, 
why should some critics ask us to believe that the so-called laws 
of Moses were written after the historical, devotional, and prophet- 
ical books of the Hebrews? 

This code of Hammurabi, though written in Babylonian script, 
strange as it may seem, was discovered not in Babylonia or As- 
syria but in Susa, Persia. Susa, the Shushan of the Bible, was for 
a long time a royal residence. It was captured and recaptured 
repeatedly. Elam and Babylonia had frequent wars. The Elamites 
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conquered Babylon more than once. It was during one of these 
invasions, when treasures and spoils of war were brought from 
Babylonia to Susa, that the Hammurabi Stele was transferred. 
Modern history furnishes many parallels, as, for instance, when 
Napoleon took Berlin many trophies were transported to Paris; 
when, however, the triumphant Germans entered Paris these pre- 
cious trophies were restored. It is also a noticeable fact that a 
greater number of objects of Babylonian than of Persian or Elamite 
origin were discovered in the ruins of Susa. But a word in re- 
gard to these explorations among the ruins of this old capital. They 
have been carried on for several years under the direction of that 
veteran archeologist, M. de Morgan, so well and favorably known 
by his remarkable discoveries in Egypt. But this last discovery 
of this French savant puts the capstone on his work, and places 
him in the very front rank of archeologists. 

The monument or stele on which these laws were written or cut 
is a rude block of diorite slightly rounded at the top, nearly nine 
feet high and about seven feet wide. Both sides are inscribed. 
Hammurabi is represented as standing before Shamash, the sun- 
god of Sippar, the ancient seat of the Hammurabi dynasty. The 
god is seated on his throne and is in the act of delivering this 
code to the king. Sixteen columns or lines are cut on the front 
side directly under the picture, and twenty-eight on the obverse. 
Unfortunately, five lines have been erased, so that it is impossible 
even to guess at their contents. Why and when this erasure was 
effected is also a matter of conjecture. The code as it stands con- 
tains two hundred and eighty-two distinct laws. Of these about 
two hundred and fifty are easy to decipher, and their probable 
meaning has been ascertained. 

From the following extract from the code bearing his name 
the reader may form some idea of the esteem in which Ham- 
murabi held himself: “When Anu, the majestic, the king 
of the Annunaki, and Bel, the Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
who established the fate of the land, had given to Marduk 
(Merodach), the ruling son of Ea (god of the waters), 
dominion over terrestrial man, it was then that Anu and 
Bel called me, Hammurabi, the majestic prince, who feared God, 
by name, in order that I might see that righteousness prevailed 
over the land, and that I might annihilate the wicked and the sin- 
ful, so that the strong should not prevail over or hurt the weak. 
... So that I might rule like Shamash over the black people, and 
give light to the land, and like Anu and Bel promote the welfare 
of mankind.” The introduction, after a long enumeration of Ham- 
murabi’s good works and benevolent deeds, closes with the follow- 
ing: “When Marduk sent me to rule men, to protect the land with 
righteous laws, then did I proclaim righteousness and justice, and 
worked for the welfare of my subjects.” The code has not only a 
lengthy introduction, but also an extended epilogue, which is like- 
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wise quite laudatory in tone. Let these sentences speak for them- 
selves: “Laws which Hammurabi, the wise king, decreed. He 
taught the land a righteous law and a pious statute. I am Ham- 
murabi the king, who protects. 1 have explained difficult pas- 
sages, and have thrown light upon them... .I1 have caused pros- 
perity to reign over the land, and made the homes secure, and 
have not tolerated any disturbance of the peace. The great gods 
have called me. I am the shepherd, bringing salvation. ...I have 
set up in Babylon before my image, as King of Justice, these my 
precious words written upon my monument, so that the strong 
may not injure the weak, and that the orphans and the widows 
might be protected. My words are well studied, my wisdom is 
beyond compare.” 

The Hammurabi Code, according to a conservative estimate, is 
eight hundred years older than the Hebrew legislation of the 
Pentateuch, yet in spite of this fact the Babylonian Code is in many 
instances much more elaborate than the Hebrew. The former is 
par excellence a civil and not a religious code. This accounts to 
a great degree for the fact that the Pentateuch is pervaded with 
a kindlier spirit, a higher type of morality, and a diviner authority, 
as well as a more humane regard for life. An awful severity per- 
meates the Hammurabi Code. The rights and privileges of the 
strong are more pronounced than those of the weak. “The Ham- 
murabi Code represents the enactments of a tyrant guided by a 
surprisingly high sense of justice, and influenced by a beneficent 
purpose; while the Old Testament contains the laws of an essen- 
tially democratic people, dominated not only by an exalted idea 
of justice, but also by a genuine love for humanity,” at least as far 
as Israel was concerned. The difference between the two codes 
will be explained in two ways. The liberal critic will see in them 
a natural development of moral and religious sentiments, between 
the age of Hammurabi, 2250 B. C., and the date of the Priestly 
Code, about 500 B. C., while the more conservative critics will 
continue to see a higher degree of inspiration in the Pentateuch 
than in the Babylonian Code. A classification of these two hundred 
and eighty-two laws is not difficult, though we shall not attempt 
it at present. They cover the more common laws governing the 
everyday life of a people in relation to each other as well as to 
their rulers. The code opens with four laws against slander or 
false testimony. Then follows a stringent law against corrupt 
judges. The penalty for rendering false or corrupt judgment was 
quite severe. In case of a fine imposed by the judge unjustly the 
penalty was twelve times the fine imposed by the judge and his 
removal from the bench in disgrace. The death penalty was in- 
flicted in a multitude of cases, as, for stealing sacred property or 
robbing temples (6, 8),* for selling or buying stolen goods (9, 10), 
for kidnaping (14), stealing (15) or harboring a runaway slave 
(16, 19), burglary (21), highway robbery (22), for refusing to 
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serve in the army (26-33), for conspiracy (109), for adultery of 
certain kind (129), for rape (130), for incest (155, 157), for build- 
ing a house insecurely and which falls upon anyone and resulting 
in his death (229, 230). A wife who deserted her husband was 
likewise put to death (133, 145). There was a gradation of punish- 
ment, depending largely upon the social rank, especially of the 
one injured or killed. We can best illustrate this by inserting the 
following laws in full: 

“If anyone strike the body of a person superior to himself, he 
shall receive sixty blows in punishment, and that with a rawhide 
whip in public” (202). 

“If a freeborn man strike a person of like rank he shall be fined 
one gold mina” (203). 

“If a freedman strike another freedman he shall be fined ten 
shekels in ready cash” (204). 

“If the slave of a freedman strike a freedman his ear shall be 
eut off” (205). 

The laws governing surgeons are quite unique. If a surgeon 
should successfully operate upon the eye of a freeborn man he was 
paid ten shekels (215), but if the patient were a freedman the fee was 
only five shekels (216), and only two in case of slaves (217). If, 
however, the surgeon should fail to save the eye, or should kill 
the patient, then his hands were cut off (218). In case the patient 
killed were a slave, the surgeon was not deprived of his hands, but 
simply had to replace the slave (219), and in case he destroyed the 
eye of a slave the fine imposed was one half what said slave was 
worth (220). If a veterinary surgeon should successfully operate 
upon an ox or an ass his fee was one sixth of a shekel (224), but 
should he kill the animal, then he had to pay one fourth its value 
(225). 

There are more than forty laws regulating labor. Who shall 
then say that capital or labor were ever quite harmonious? The 
duties and pay of various laborers are clearly defined and stipu 
lated. It seems that the pay was often in kind rather than in 
eash. An ordinary farmhand received eight gur of corn a year 
(257). The gur was probably the same as the Hebrew kor, or cor, 
about ten bushels. An ox-driver received six gur of corn a year 
(258). A farmhand convicted of stealing had his hands cut off 
(261). If he killed any animal intrusted to his care he had to 
pay for the same (263). If, however, the animal was accidentally 
killed, as by lightning or wild beasts, the herdsman was not held 
responsible (266). A day-laborer was paid six gerahs a day when 
the days were long, that is, from April to August, and five gerahs 
during the shorter days (273). In another article we shall point 
out the chief points of agreement between the Mosaic legislation 
and the Hammurabi Code. 


*The numerals above used refer to the number of the law in the code, 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOK. 


SCME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Heinrich Lhotzky. In the sense of intellectual leadership he 
would not belong here, although he does not lack intellectuality. 
He is to be reckoned as a leader in that he has ventured to depart 
from the beaten paths in theology. In a recent volume entitled 
Der Weg zum Vater. Ein Buch fiir werdende Menschen (The Way 
to the Father. A Book for those who are Becoming Human), 
Leipzig, Verlag der Griinen Blatter, 1902, he has undertaken to 
treat Christ as “The Way” without meddling in the theological 
controversies of the times. It is truly pleasing to find some one 
who thinks of Christ in these days as the chief factor in the 
religious life rather than as an object of controversy. The ques- 
tions that revolve around the person of Christ are intensely in- 
teresting, and it is a strong temptation to deal with them because 
they are also important. But meanwhile the great purpose of 
Christ in the world is overlooked and the hearts of the spiritually 
hungry go unfed. Lhotzky well says that the life of Jesus, as such, 
has but little value for us; but that the course of his development, 
his disposition, his spirit, are significant. He is valuable to us as 
the one who discloses the way to the Father and who was the first 
to walk in that way. In order that he may not divert attention 
from Christ as the Way he declines to follow the modern critical 
method, and equally he avoids the traditional dogmatic method. 
All those, therefore, who take more pleasure in the discussion of 
Christological problems than they do in humbly following the way 
marked out by the teaching and example of Jesus will be dissatis- 
fied with this book. And indeed it is impossible to accept Christ 
as the Way without some kind of presuppositions concerning his 
Person. But it is equally true that these presuppositions need not 
be consciously formulated or even present and self-consistent; much 
less need they be brought into prominence. Furthermore, if they 
are made prominent they hinder the proper use of the Way. This 
is true whether we consider the ordinary orthodox views of the 
Person of Christ or the newer critical view. Jesus was not a prob- 
lem to be solved, but a leader to be followed. The truly religious 
Christian must exercise some intellectual self-restraint. He must 
follow Christ blindly, at least in some degree—he must follow even 
though he does not comprehend. The complete, or even the rela- 
tively complete, understanding of the Person of Christ may not 
be made a condition of following him. And, in fact, much of our 
assumption to the contrary savors rather of intellectual pride and 
obstinacy than of intellectual integrity, for we make no such 
demands upon ourselves in any other practical concern. And 
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Lhotzky points out that these questionings are often the result of 
a certain indelicacy, if not of impertinence and even impudence, 
on our part; for, as he says, those very people, persons who profess 
to have Jesus as their constant companion, do not hesitate to dis- 
cuss in the most open manner the question of his supernatural 
conception. Yet any questionable fact concerning the birth of any 
other companion we would not think of considering in his pres- 
ence. Lhotzky is on the right track. It is high time that this 
critical age should return, not to the age of dogma, for that is 
just as unfruitful, but to the age when, while the Christian un- 
doubtedly had his doctrine concerning the Person of Christ which 
was necessary either as a conscious or unconscious justification to 
his intellect, he did not emphasize it, but took Christ for what 
he wanted to be taken for—the Way to the Father. That age was 
the age of the apostles and of Christ himself. 

Herman Schell. It is always interesting to watch the methods 
of thought of those whose standpoint is widely diverse from our 
own. Schell has recently given us an opportunity to see how the 
Romanist differs from the Protestant in the defense of the faith. 
In 1901 he published the first volume of a work entitled Religion 
und Offenbarung (Religion and Revelation), in which he gives us 
his conception of the task and the methods appropriate for Chris- 
tian apologetics. The first thing that strikes attention is that he 
defends the Romanist bondage to ecclesiastical authority. He says 
that there is no such thing as absolutely free investigation, but 
that, given a definite training resulting in a bias of mind, the out- 
come of one’s thinking may be predicted. For example, Haeckel 
passes for a free investigator. He has no external authority to 
determine his conclusions, and yet no one expected his Weltrdthsel 
to be different from what it was. Schell is evidently in error, how- 
ever, when he thinks that Haeckel is no more free than himself. 
Haeckel is unquestionably a dogmatist, and as such he is no more 
to be trusted than any other dogmatist. But he is what he is by 
his own volition, not by the volition of an organization to which 
he belongs. This cannot be said of the Romanist investigator, who 
reaches conclusions, not as the result of his own bias, but as a 
consequence of being limited by an external authority to such 
conclusions. Schell thinks also that he differs in no sense from the 
Protestant apologist in point of freedom, since the latter seeks to 
establish Protestant conclusions. Here again he is in error. There 
are two classes of Protestant apologists. One has a personal faith 
which is the result of his own reflection, and his apologetic consists 
in setting forth the grounds of this personal faith. Another sets 
out to examine and weigh all proposed religious phenomena, and in 
the process those that appear unworthy are sifted out, while those 
that appear worthy are upheld. It is a process of investigation 
pure and simple. But neither class need be, by Protestant prin- 
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ciples, bound to any prescribed results. If he is so bound he is 
so far non-Protestant. More in accordance with truth is Schell’s 
doctrine that the great fundamental factors of religion are God and 
the human spirit, and his rejection of certain skeptical theories of 
the origin of religion. He rejects the idea that religion is a patho- 
logical accompaniment of the childhood of the human race, a con- 
sequence of ignorance of natural causality, a product of poetic tem- 
perament, the offspring of fear, or the consequence of selfish desire 
in any form. Rather is it the natural expression of the inner na 
ture of both God and man, a search by the reason after a suffi- 
cient ground of explanation of being, and by the heart after an 
example and source of all perfection. His criteria for determining 
the reasonableness of revelation are four, the first two being in- 
ternal, the last two external. According to these criteria revelation 
must distinguish itself by divine wisdom and power to carry con- 
viction; it must include a moral law characterized by its super- 
natural holiness; it must be able to overcome all physical and 
spiritual consequences of sin, or, in other words, it must exhibit 
miracles; it must prove itself to be a gradual fulfilling of a divine 
counsel, or, in other words, it must contain prophecy and fulfill- 
ment. Schell rejects the evidence of the witness of the Holy Spirit 
so frequently met with in various forms in Protestant apologetics; 
but his criteria really include it. Many Protestants would agree 
with him entirely. The principal objection to be felt with his 
scheme is that because it is so common it was hardly worth while 
to give it expression. But this does not detract from the general 
interest of his thoughts. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Einleitung in die Philosophie (Introduction to Philosophy). 
By Wilhelm Wundt. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1902. At the age of 
seventy Wundt has once more made his appearance as an author. 
The book is, however, the product of work done during several 
years past, during which he gave the contents of the book in the 
form of lectures to his students at Leipzig. There are various ways 
of writing introduction to philosophy. One is to take up one by 
one the various epoch-making philosophies and subject them to 
criticism and examination. Another is to set forth the philo- 
sophical currents of the present day as the background for the 
presentation of the author’s own views. Wundt follows neither of 
these methods. His work is more like a history of philosophy in 
that it shows how philosophy with its various problems arose, 
thereby preparing the way for a systematic study of present-day 
philosophy. His method undertakes to exclude all that belongs 
to philosophy as a view of the world and in its particular phases. 
Its purpose is not to treat of philosophy, but to lead the student to 
the threshold and then to turn him over to the philosopher him- 
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self. Of course, the conception of philosophy which Wundt enter- 
tains of necessity crops out in carrying forward his undertaking. 
To him philosophy is the universal science whose task it is to unite 
the results of the special sciences into a self-consistent system and 
to find the principles underlying general methods and presupposi- 
tions employed by science in the attainment of knowledge. Thus 
he first defines philosophy and its relation to science. The theo- 
logian will be specially interested in his ideas concerning the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion. According to him, the object with 
which philosophy, as all science, deals is the sensible, empirical 
world, while religion deals with objects in the supersensible world. 
This gives these two great departments of human thought and 
activity mutually exclusive realms. As a result philosophy cannot 
give laws for the determination of the religious conception of the 
world; nor can religion mix itself up with philosophy. But the 
facts of religion are capable of being studied, and therefore there 
is a science of religion, and this science, as all others, it is the 
business of philosophy to include in its scope. His view of phi- 
losophy carries with it the necessity of classifying the various 
sciences. The results are interesting. There are just two great 
classes: the formal (pure mathematics) and the real (physical and 
mental). Philosophy also is divided into genetic, having to do 
with the theory of knowledge, and systematic, having to do with 
principles. The principal tendencies of philosophy have been con- 
nected with the question of knowledge, the question of metaphysics, 
and the question of ethics. As a result of the study of substance, 
matter, and soul, there have arisen three general world-views: the 
materialistic, the idealistic, and the realistic. As a result of this 
classification and the grounds upon which he bases it he includes 
Spinoza among the realists. In ethics there are, according to 
Wundt, the heteronymic and the antonymic systems, but these 
are supplemented by transcendental systems which are a kind of 
middle between the other two. Perhaps the most satisfactory and 
at the same time the most unsatisfactory feature of this book, to 
the theologian, will be his definition of the relations of philosophy 
and religion. We think their true relation to each other remains 
to be properly stated. 

Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Dritte Auflage, 
mit Ausdehnung auf die Apokryphen, Pseudepigraphen und das 
Neue Testament neu bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. H. Zimmern und 
Prio.-Doz. Dr. H. Winckler. I Halfte (The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament. Third edition, extended to include the 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books and the New Testament, 
newly revised by Dr. H. Zimmern and Dr. H. Winckler. First 
half). By Eberhard Schrader. Berlin, Reuter & Reichard, 1902. 
This half of the third edition of Schrader’s great work has been so 
completely revised by Winckler as to be his rather than Schrader’s. 
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The work is improved and made distinctly more valuable by the 
revision, although one must guard himself against some of Winck 
ler’s interpretations of things. He thinks that the entire Orient 
was flooded with Babylonian culture, and that even the nomadic 
peoples, including the Hebrews, were influenced by it even before 
they rose to the condition of a civilized state. He holds it to be a 
fundamental error in the study of Israelitish history to explain the 
early life of Israel by their tribal ideas instead of by the culture 
and the conditions by which they were surrounded. Israel was 
not excluded from the general intercourse of the nations which 
was so prominent in that day, either commercially, politically, or 
religiously. While the Israelites in the writing of their own his- 
tory saw in themselves the center of ail the world, and while we 
look back upon them as the subjects of a special revelatory process 
by which they became the best means of God’s communication of 
himself to mankind at large, Winckler reduces their national sig 
nificance in proportion as they were geographically limited He 
holds that after the brief period of independence which Israel 
enjoyed under David—and he is not certain that this even is his 
torically trustworthy—the little nation was no longer able to resist 
the external influences and maintain an independent policy, but 
was merely a part of a greater whole of national activity. He 
thinks this was as true of their intellectual development as of their 
political, and that even the prophets of Israel were dependent upon 
the superior culture of the greater states. The prophets, according 
to this book, had not only a political mission, but correspond to 
our politicians in the best sense of the term. They were the spokes- 
men of the great world kings, standing in close connection with 
them and doing their will. Elijah represented the Damascene 
kingdom as against Tyre; Isaiah, Assyria against Chaldea: Jere- 
miah, Nebuchadnezzar. Political leaflets originating at the courts 
of the great kings were adopted by the prophets as their own and 
disseminated among the people. We must think of the intercourse 
among these different nations as very active, and the Israelitish 
prophets owe their ideas and their comprehensive view of political 
affairs to their contact with the centers of culture. On this view 
of the Hebrew prophets two things should be said. In the first 
place it is evident that unless the prophets received their knowl- 
edge of political conditions by direct divine revelation they must 
have received it by the same means open to the Israelitish kings 
and statesmen. But it is not necessary to suppose that they were 
the agents of those foreign kings. All analogy forbids this. Sec- 
ond, the idea that they were politicians in any true and proper 
sense is foreign to the record we have of their sayings and doings. 
This idea is guesswork elevated by Winckler’s own subjectivity 
into the realm of fact. That they took an interest in political 
affairs, that they were patriots, is plain. But it is equally plain 
that their chief interests were religious and moral. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


The Paris Missionary Society. Organized in 1824, its first 
real work was begun in 1833, when its missionaries went to the 
Basutos in South Africa. That mission now numbers 14 stations, 
with 18 missionaries and 3 female teachers; 11,500 church mem- 
bers, 7,100 catechumens, and about 10,000 Sunday school scholars. 
This does not seem to show very great results, but it is affirmed 
that to this mission the independent existence of the Basutos is 
due; and the vigor of the work is further seen in the fact that 
in 1885 this mission started a work of its own on the Upper Zam- 
bezi among the Barotse, which has grown to eight stations. In 
1863 the society began work in Senegal, but with comparatively 
poor success. In 1892 it adopted two stations in the Congo region 
which had been established by the American Presbyterians, and in 
1896 began work in Madagascar. According to the report of 1900- 
01, there were in all their mission fields 93 mission workers, not 
counting the wives of the missionaries, and the total expense was 
1,180,000 francs. 


Ministerial Supply Abroad. America is not alone in the de- 
crease of candidates for the ministry. The Royal Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for Prussia in its report for 1902 shows that the theological 
students have varied as follows: In 1830 there were 4,267; in 1851, 
1,614; in 1860, 2,550; in 1870, 1,827; in 1876, 1,502; in 1888, 4,793; 
in 1893, 3,502; in 1899, 2.352. The following table shows all stu- 
dents in various universities at present: 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly (Boston) for May holds the usual afflu- 
ence of value and variety. Dr. George H. Gordon, writing of 
“Emerson as a Religious Influence,” brings against Emerson, as 
well as against Carlyle, the grave charge that “while they were the 
product of Christian civilization, and drew the substance of their 
message from the religious faith of their people, there is no evi- 
dence that either ever seriously studied Christianity. The greatest 
phenomenon in human history engages but lightly the attention 
or the enthusiasm of either; nor does either fathom the need of 
the humanity that has risen on the strength of the Gospel of 
Christ. It was the dim perception of this fact that led Lord Jeffrey 
to remark of Carlyle that he went about as if he were to found a 
new religion. No one had done anything great for man’s soul until 
he came. One can hardly read the correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson without the feeling of their excessive consequentialness 
in the presence of the immense historic achievement of spiritual 
genius; in the presence of the spirit, the teaching, and the influ- 
ence of Jesus. Both were essentially modest men, and yet they 
lived in the sense of a uniqueness and an importance which they 
do not possess. They are both frequently oracular when uttering 
with literary distinction only the commonplace moral wisdom of 
the Christian world. It is a valid criticism upon Carlyle and 
Emerson that they failed to recognize the rock whence they were 
hewn, and that they did not exhaust the quarry; that they were 
oblivious of the pit whence they were digged, and that the precious 
metal remained, after they were taken out, in boundless abundance. 
This failure in Carlyle and Emerson to appreciate the significance 
of Christianity is doubtless the expression of a tendency in the 
Calvinism which they both inherited. The fate of the world is 
fixed in eternity, and the historical disclosure in time is but a 
comparatively unimportant detail. For Calvinism Christianity 
dissolves in the Deity to whom it points. This is true, but it is 
unavailing as excuse for men of extraordinary genius like Carlyle 
and Emerson. And this oversight is even more remarkable when 
one reflects that both these men were created and equipped out 
of a Christian civilization; that both drew their essential message 
from a nature saturated with Christianity, and that the Sermon 
on the Mount contains the entire ethical teaching of both and in- 
finitely more. That side of Christianity which deals with man- 
kind sunk in immeasurable moral failure and woe finds no recog- 
nition in Emerson. Let one go from Emerson to Dante and one 
will see what is meant. There is in Emerson no Inferno, hardly 
even a Purgatorio: and for that reason his Paradise is a good deal 
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in the clouds. Dante’s greatness is that there is in him a reflec- 
tion of the total spiritual life of man—all its abysses, and all its 
heights, and all its ways of ascent and descent. Compared with 
the optimism of Browning that of Emerson is ineffectual; it is the 
creation of a high spirit out of its own serenity and good fortune, 
and in isolation from the tragedy of the world. The optimism of 
Browning is a discovery that light is stronger than darkness, an 
insight into the constitution of man as foreordained to righteous- 
ness by the purpose and discipline of the universe.” But Dr. Gor- 
don remarks that Emerson’s sense of the humen soul is as strong 
as his sense of the Soul of the Universe. “Son of man, stand upon 
thy feet and I will speak to thee,” might serve as a text for half 
of Emerson’s work, and immortal thanks are due him for “his 
great cry in behalf of a first-hand relation to all reality, and, in the 
name of that fruitful relation, for his hope of a new order of 
human society, and a higher type of letters, and of arts, and of all 
forms of the ideal that shall issue from a nation given to reality 
in the awe and joy of immediate vision.” Emerson calls upon man 
“to speak face to face with God, to allow the Divine soul to awaken 
the dormant faculties within him, to educate his whole being in 
science, in duty, and in worship. The Emersonian doctrine of man 
is as hard to define as the Emersonian doctrine of God, but if we 
say that God is the Soul of the universe and that man is the soul 
that answers to it, that is capable of entertaining its appeals, of 
climbing up into truth and goodness and beauty by its inspiration, 
we shall not be far astray. These two visions—the vision of the 
Soul of the universe penetrating all, making opaque things lumi- 
nous with its presence, and the vision of man’s spirit in fellowship 
with the absolute Spirit, and living and growing in this total order 
ablaze with divinity—are surely religious, and they constitute part 
of the fascination which Emerson has wielded over the religious 
mind of many people.” William James thus defines and distin- 
guishes the moral habit and the religious mood: “For morality 
life is a war, and the service of the Highest is a sort of cosmic 
patriotism which also calls for volunteers. Religion is a state of 
mind in which the will to assert ourselves and hold our own has 
been displaced by a willingness to close our mouth and be as nothing 
in the floods and waterspouts of God.” For a careful thinker, this 
seems to us an unsuccessful attempt at clear discrimination, though 
it contains truth. But Dr. Gordon says: “Both these moods are 
in Emerson. He is the cosmic patriot calling for volunteers, and 
he is willing to be as nothing in the floods and waterspouts of God. 
No more valiant cosmic patriot ever bore arms, and his religious 
mood, strange as it sometimes seems, is deep, sincere, and instinct 
with high contagion.” In the same issue of the Atlantic, J. T. 
Trowbridge tells of a conversation between Emerson and O. W. 
Holmes on the orders of architecture. Emerson was saying that 
the Egyptian architecture was characterized by breadth of base, 
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the Grecian by the adequate support, and the Gothic by its sky- 
ward soaring; when Holmes flashed out instantly, “One is for 
death, one is for life, and one is for immortality.” Mary Baker 
Dunn writes: “Not long ago | asked a grammar-school teacher 
which one among the short poems her pupils were taught to recite 
really appealed to them most. She told me that, when the children 
were allowed to select for themselves, the choice almost always fell 
on that poem of Browning's which begins: 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-morn, 
Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 
The three stanzas of this poem are full of subtle meaning; they are 
condensed, crammed full of implied action, whose processes the 
reader must supply for himself. The children, without grasping 
the subtlety, feel the action and get an uplift from it. They are 
assisting at the birth of violets and stars, and, as they recite, their 
voices tremble with the fervor of the impulse.” For his “Psalm of 
Life” Longfellow was paid three or five dollars. For “The Hanging 
of the Crane” (after his reputation was made) he received three 
thousand dollars. 





, 


“BEYOND THREESCORE AND Ten,” with sketches and full-page tinted 
portraits of Pope Leo XIII, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, Senator George F. Hoar, Edward Everett 
Hale, Lord Kelvin, Herbert Spencer, Henrik Ibsen, and Goldwin 
Smith, is an interesting item in the Booklover’s Magazine for June. 
Professor Ormond, of Princeton University, thinks that Herbert 
Spencer, “in his insistence on the existence of a Power underlying 
evolution, has not only contributed to the unity of science and 
religion, but has uttered the protest of the deeper religious convic- 
tion of the age against the tendency to reduce religion to a purely 
naturalistic basis. Moreover, Spencer is the most uncompromising 
optimist of his time. That evolution is ever working toward the best 
results and that the dependence of the world-process on the Ulti- 
mate Power is a sufficient guarantee of the final triumph of good 
of this he is firmly convinced, and his sturdy faith in goodness 
never weavers. His optimism is a dominating note in his whole 
theory and practice, in his sociology and ethics, in his politics and 
religion.” W. M. Payne, editor of the Dial, says that “Ibsen, far 
from being a despairer or a pessimist, is an idealist of the most 
uncompromising sort, filled with a sublime faith in the future of 
mankind and the noble possibilities of human nature. Many and 
malignant, according to this seer, are the ills that now infect our 
life which he depicts with unsparing frankness; but they need not 
prove fatal, and he even holds before our gaze the picture of life 
as it may become when purified by love and broad-based upon in- 
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dividual human wills—the society of the future supported by the 
twin pillars of truth and justice.” The humor of Bill Nye, the 
editor of the Laramie Boomerang, is analyzed and exhibited in bits 
like these: “Facts are like little children, born into the world nude; 
and, like little children, they should be dressed.” (And so he be- 
came costumer for facts, presenting them in most unexpected and 
grotesque garb.) Writing of his early hardships and struggles, he 
says: “I rose each day while the dawn and my heart were break- 
ing.” Referring to the early history of Massachusetts, he wrote: 
“The Puritans found that the Indians were willing to dispose of 
inside lots at Plymouth on reasonable terms, retaining, however, 
the right to use those lands, from time to time, for massacre pur- 
poses.” When his publisher gently expressed disappointment at 
the quality of something Nye furnished for publication, the hu- 
morist wrote in reply, “You must not shock my inspiration, for 
inspiration is a tender plant, requiring careful watering and bring- 
ing into the house of nights.” In the Quarterly Review the poet 
Swinburne recently wrote of “the chattering duncery and impu- 
dent malignity of that consummate and pseudosophical quack, 
George Henry Lewes.” Such are the sweet amenities of literature 
and the inventiveness of word-coining. Rev. C. A. S. Dwight 
coins, as an antonym to agnosticism, the word epignosticism, the 
etymon of which is found in the New Testament. Twice the term 
was employed by Paul, the most fecund word-coiner in the Bible, 
but with different moral applications. Mr. Dwight would define 
epignosticism as “the positive, rewarding apprehension of a great 
spiritual fact.” Leon Mead quotes Professor F. A. March as think- 
ing that more important than any new-coined words are the new 
idioms, the ganglions of the linguistic body. “These are the con- 
tributions which genius makes to the national tongue; genius, 
whose motions always hover on the verge of mystery, basks in 
idioms. The inexplicable coils of words instinct with electrical 
life, which send a thrill to the people’s heart no one knows how; 
hard knots of words where the soundest sense is tied up the 
tightest; touches of nature that make the whole world kin; leaps 
of thought which grammarians balk at; every means, simpler or 
more vivid than reason can command, which poetic genius, or 
patriotism, or any breathing or beaming of the free soul has found 
to convey thought or feeling: every form of speech which the 
linguistic sense of the people recognizes as a stroke of genius which 
it cannot willingly let die, adds to the stock of idioms, and to the 
peculiar treasures of a national language.” A certain critic, when 
he finished reading a certain slimy, popular novel, flung it down 
with the exclamation, “Now I must hurry and get a Turkish bath.” 
J. Keir Hardie, the Labor Member of the House of Commons, writes: 
“Not by competing but by combining has progress been made. The in- 
centive to rise higher is in the universe around us, and in the mys- 
terious power within us, which leads us, when healthy in mind and 
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body, to be dissatisfied with what we are and to long to be something 
better. From the ameba to man this impulse upward has been stead- 
ily at work.” A fine iliustration of the superiority of the well-drilled, 
thoroughly disciplined man is in this story about a regiment of regu- 
lars, told by a volunteer officer of volunteers in the War for the 
Union. (It must not be forgotten that time and drill made seasoned 
and disciplined troops, magnificent soldiers, out of many raw volun- 
teers.) Everywhere in life, as in the army, the skilled and disci- 
plined man is the main reliance. “I was in the tail end of a rout. 
The army had gone to pieces. A broken, disorganized mob we were, 
pouring along a road, every man for himself in the falling dusk. 
All at once the seething, dust-colored crowd ahead paused, swayed, 
broke, and washed to the sides of the road, and out stepped a solid 
body of dark blue, a regiment of the dandy regulars, the only un- 
broken regiment in our division, going to hold the enemy; tailor- 
made clothes brushed, every cap on at the same angle, every musket 
held at the same angle, every set of fours the same distance apart, 
every foot falling at the same instant, heads to the front, silent, 
grim, quick, a great, smooth-running machine. And they had on 
white gloves, going out to die in white gloves—for, man, they 
pretty nearly all did die—but they held the enemy, held ten times 
their number until help could come, and saved the day.” 


“Tue Lamp” is the new name of The Book Buyer, a review and 
record of current literature issued monthly by Charles Scribner's 
Sons (New York) for $1.50 a year, 15 cents a copy. The May num- 
ber is interesting and finely illustrated. In it we hear James Whit- 
comb Riley say of himself: “I have, in a manner, been a wanderer; 
circumstances so compelled. But I have tried to accept it all in 
good spirit. We must all be philosophers. All the happenings of 
life are meant for our ultimate good, and must not be accepted in 
a spirit of complaint. He who arranged the programme of life has 
done it far better than could we who are the mere actors in its 
lists. This fact we should see and accept with appropriate thanks 
and gratitude.” He confesses to a fondness for social life, but 
says he feels at a disadvantage at social gatherings; that people 
are disappointed in him. “I don’t see well, or remember names. 
Therefore I’m an ungainly member of society. I have been catching 
the next train for so many years that I have had but little time 
to devote to the social side of life, and am, in consequence, a con- 
firmed novice in all the gentler graces. Only a few evenings since, 
somewhere, I pronounced ‘don’t you’ with the ‘ch’ sound to it, and 
—well! you must imagine, for I can’t describe, the overwhelming, 
suffocating sense of my humiliation when my attention was drawn 
to it. And—horror on horror’s head!—the same evening I was de- 
tected in the act of pronouncing programme just as the word is 
spelled!” A notice of Charles Brookfield’s Random Recollections 
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quotes the following droll incidents: “I remember the first time 
I saw Robert Louis Stevenson at the Saville; his ‘get-up’ was per- 
fectly astounding. His hair was smooth and parted in the middle 
and fell beyond the collar of his coat; he wore a black flannel shirt, 
with a curious, knitted tie twisted in a knot; he had Wellington 
boots, rather tight dark trousers, a pea-jacket, and a white som- 
brero hat (in imitation, perhaps, of his eminent literary friend, 
Mr. W. E. Henley). But the most astounding item of all in his 
costume was a lady's sealskin cape, which he wore about his shoul- 
ders, fastened at the neck by a fancy brooch, which also held to- 
gether a bunch of half a dozen daffodils. I cannot but think these 
final touches to his toilet must have been added by loving hands 
without his knowledge or consent.” “One day I was walking in the 
neighborhood of St. Martin’s Church when a crossing-sweeper, 
a ragged youth of about eighteen, attracted my attention in 
the usual manner by brushing little besomfuls of dust on 
to my boots. ‘Spare us a copper, sir,’ he pleaded. ‘’Ave a 
feelin’ ’eart! I ’aven’t tasted food this day, sir, as Gawd 
is my judge.’ ‘Get out!’ said I, brutally. ‘I’ve a sick wife at ’ome,’ 
the fellow went on, ‘an’ a little bibey pinin’ awigh. You'll never 
miss it, kind gentleman—on’y a copper, to buy berread.’ Then, I 
am sorry to say, I lost patience with him and uttered an oath. 
Upon which he snatched off his cap, raised his eyes, and, with the 
seraphic smile of a martyr, burst into prayer. ‘Ho Lord!’ he cried, 
‘forgive ’im this hidle word. Thou ’oo in wrath rememberest mercy, 
pardon this pore sinner!’ I was so amused that I am afraid I gave 
the blasphemous scoundrel twopence.” To Trevor Haddon, a young 
art student whom he had not met, Louis Stevenson wrote thus: 
“T have no photograph just now; but when I get one you shall have 
a copy. It will not be like me; sometimes I turn out a capital, 
fresh bank clerk; once I came out the image of Runjeet Singh: 
again the treacherous sun has fixed me in the character of a travel- 
ing evangelist. It’s quite a lottery; but whatever the next venture 
proves to be, soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, you shall have a proof. 
Reciprocate. The truth is, I have no appearance; a certain air of 
disreputability is the one constant character that my face pre- 
sents: the rest change like water. But still I am lean, and still 
disreputable. Cling to your youth. It is an artistic stock in trade. 
Don’t give in that you are aging and you won’t age. I have ex- 
actly the same faults and qualities still; only a little duller, 
greedier, and better-tempered; a little less tolerant of pain and 
more tolerant of tedium. . . . See the good in other people’s work; it 
will never be yours. See the bad in your own, and don’t cry about 
it; it will be there always. Try to use your faults; at any rate, 
use your knowledge of them, and don’t run your head against stone 
walls.” A notice of Norman Maclean’s recent book says: “The sto- 
ries of the Hebrides which are gathered together in Dwellers in the 
Mist are rugged, somber tales—how could they be anything else?” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Gospel According to Christ. By CHARLES C. ALBERTSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 288. Buffalo: The Christian Literature Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

With numerous other volumes of sermons, this book has been 
waiting long for our notice. Bishop Fowler likes it because it 
“does not keep the apostles forever on trial for perjury,” and be- 
cause it “beckons us onward and upward to higher levels of life 
and wider horizons of privilege,” and because “it stands on its own 
feet, extends its own hands, and has the solid rock of Divine 
Revelation beneath its feet.” Bright, fresh, intense, helpful, not 
mere literature but bursting with life to the outermost twig as 
a sugar maple with sweet sap in early spring; real preaching, prac- 
tical and gently powerful—that is the sort of book this is. Tap 
it anywhere and you get juice. Sermon number one, on “The 
Gospel according to Christ,” opens thus: “There has been but one 
Christ. He has had followers and imitators, but never a peer, 
never a parallel. He has had His interpreters. Paul was an in- 
terpreter of Christ, but not a perfect one; James was an inter- 
preter of Christ, but not a perfect one. It would take a Christ to 
interpret Christ perfectly. It is entirely proper to speak of the 
Christianity of Paul, by which we mean the Gospel of Christ ac- 
cording to Paul; or of the Christianity of Augustine, of Luther, 
of Wesley, by which we mean the Gospel of Christ as interpreted 
by these. ... But above all there is a Christianity of Christ—the 
ospel as interpreted by the Master himself. ... Let us read and 
study Him, and learn how human is the heart of God, how divine 
may be the life of man.” Of his text, Matt. ix, 35, 36, Dr. Albertson 
says, “What a perfect picture we have here of the Son of man—He 
is busy, benevolent, pitiful, cosmopolitan;” and then he shows 
the Christianity of Christ to be social, compassionate, inclusive. 
“The compassion of Christ is at the heart of the modern missionary 
movement. Unspeakable pity for the woes of heathen souls, with- 
out the comfort of the Gospel and its attendant blessings, is what 
moves men and women to go to far-off lands. When Livingstone 
died upon his knees in Africa, think you he was praying for him- 
self? No, but for the people of Africa, whom he called his poor 
black sheep. So also Chinese Gordon, the Bayard of modern Eng- 
land, willing, like Paul, to be lost if thereby his heathen brothers 
might be saved, prayed in the Soudan, ‘Curse me, O God, curse 


, 


me, but spare these poor blacks.’ Victor Hugo’s words are called 
a great sermon: “To live is to have justice, truth, reason, devo- 
tion, probity, sincerity, right, and duty welded into the heart. To 
live is to know what one is worth, what ore can do and should do, 
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Life is conscience.” These sermons are illustrated close to life. 
“A story-telling cobbler used to draw audiences to an English 
chapel by the power of a pure Gospel and simple, pointed, graphic 
speech. In the same town a boisterous and dissolute youth was 
accustomed to dispense liquor in an alehouse. One night he said, 
‘Let’s go down and hear old Cole tell his stories.” The crowd 
went. The leader was converted, and the worid has felt the power 
of that leader, George Whitefield.” “Fifty years ago a friendless 
lad entered Detroit twelve dollars in debt, and secured a position 
at twelve dollars a month. Some one made him welcome in a 
Methodist church. He became a member, an official member, a 
banker, a millionaire, a princely giver, and when he died the 
strongest man in Michigan Methodism passed away. About the 
same time there was a young physician in Attica, Indiana, with 
few patients and little money. The pastor of a certain church met 
him one evening and said, ‘Dr. Evans, come with me to prayer 
meeting to-night.’ He went, and continued to go, and joined the 
church; he moved to Illinois, became one of the founders of a 
great university, had a town named after him; moved to Colo- 
rado, became the first governor of that State, and helped to found 
another university at Denver.” “How much depends on the way 
we look at things! Here are two men. One of them when he 
drives a nail and hits his thumb will swear like a pirate. He will 
curse the nail, and curse the hammer, and curse his thumb, and 
curse all creation. The other, in the same event, will smile and 
say, ‘I am just showing you how a woman drives nails.’” “A boy 
said to his father, ‘I don’t want to, and that’s why I won't.’ His 
father replied, ‘You don’t want to, and that is why you shall.’” 
A feature of Dr. Albertson’s book is the page of choice extracts 
facing each sermon. J. G. Holland says, “All the patent methods 
that have been adopted in opposition to, or outside of, Christianity, 
for the reformation of society, have, one after another, gone to 
the dogs or gone to the wall. A dream and a few disastrous or 
futile experiments are all that ever comes of them.” Tennyson in 
“In Memoriam” wrote: 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
HIe faced the specters of the mind 

And laid them; thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night 
Which makes the darkness and the light- 
And dwells not in the light alone, 


But in the darkness and the cloud: 

As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made their gods of gold 
Although the trumpet blew so loud, 
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Schelling says, “Man is the hero of the eternal epic composed by 
the Divine Intelligence.” Hawthorne says, “Christian faith is a 
grand cathedral with divinely pictured windows. Standing with 
out, you see no glory; standing within, every ray of light reveals 


a harmony of unspeakable splendors.”” Bishop Warren once wrote 


I dropped a note in the sea, 

Loat, utterly lost it seemed to be 

As the swift ship sped along. 

But the winsome winds and the currents strong 
Drifted the note from the end 

Of the world to the hand of my best earthly friend. 


I was dropped off the world into space. 

Lost, utterly lost I seemed in the race 

As the swift world sped along. 

But the tides of love, than of seas more strong, 
That back to their Maker tend, 

Swept me on to the heart of my uttermost Friend. 


Another quotation from Dr. Albertson: “Jesus could not be our 
Captain, our Leader, and not suffer. ... Who suffered most in the 
War for the Union? The man whose brother's blood bespattered 
his canteen as he fell with a death-groan at his side? The maiden 
who wiped the death-damp from her lover’s brow? The wife who 
bound up the gashed bosom of her husband? The mother whose 
firstborn was rocked to sleep beneath the waves when the Cum- 
berland went down in Hampton Roads?- Nay, there was one 
man among us whose heart was as a sensitive tablet upon which 
not one but all of these sorrows wrote their lines. It was the man 
who said late one night in the White House to Speed of Kentucky, 
‘Stay with me, Joshua; I never sleep Thursday nights. Friday is 
execution day in the army.’” And one more: “A young man who 
united with the Church was asked what particular person led him 
to take the step. He replied, ‘The fellow whose desk is next to 
mine at the bank. We are both bookkeepers with plenty of work 
and moderate salaries. He lives such a simple, contented, trustful 
life that I want to know how to make my life as fine as his.’” The 
preacher of these sermons knows how to illustrate saving, edifying, 
and helpful truth close up to life. 


The Bible and Modern Criticism. By Sir RormertT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 282. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The criticisms made by eminent lawyers upon the methods, evi- 
dence, and verdict in the case against Jesus which resulted in His 
condemnation and execution have been read with exceptional in- 
terest as having peculiar weight and value. Here is an eminent 
lawyer’s examination of the methods, reasonings, fallacies, and ver- 
dicts of those who are prosecuting the case against the Bible. The 
Lord Bishop of Durham, who writes the Preface, speaks of this book 
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as containing an independent study of modern biblical criticism as 
found in its representative works—an examination carefully made 
by an accomplished judge, trained in a severe school of legal and 
judicial investigation to sift witnesses, weigh evidences, analyze 
arguments, and judge conclusions. The Bishop, while disagreeing 
with some things in the book, “regards with profound respect the 
ability and suggestiveness of the discussion,” as he “views with pro- 
found anxiety” the tendency of the school of critics whose destruc 
tive excesses this volume exposes, condemns, and antidotes. In 
ability, in spirit, and in force Sir Robert Anderson’s discussion re- 
calls Lord Hatherley’s volume, the Continuity of Scripture, published 
years ago and written by a Lord Chancellor of England who was 
an acknowledged master of evidence and a lifelong student of Holy 
Scripture, part of whose verdict upon the Bible was: “Frequent 
perusals of the Old and New Testaments have satisfied me that each 
is an inspired work, such as no wisdom of man could have framed; 
and, further, that the earlier Revelation is inseparably connected 
with the later, as the acorn is connected with the oak which springs 
from it.” With such a judgment of the Bible, Hatherley’s itmmediate 
successor, Lord Cairns, “the greatest Lord Chancellor of modern 
times,” fully agreed. The Bishop of Durham recognizes with anxiety 
the portentous character of the teachings of the revolutionary school 
of critics whose destructive views receive their latest exposition in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica, and avows his “mental and spiritual sym- 
pathy with the envoi of Anderson’s remarkable book.” Sir Robert is 
no opponent of critical methods in Bible study; on the contrary, he 
fearlessly applies them. His quarrel with a certain class of critics 
is because their criticism is spurious, because it systematically 
ignores the science of evidence (in which he is an expert), on which 
all true criticism rests. He complains of these critics that, instead 
of behaving like skilled and impartial judges, they are “critics” in 
the sense of being “harsh examiners,” hostile fault-finders. He says: 
“We do not reject the ascertained results of true criticism. ‘We are 
prepared as Christian men to receive and welcome the fullest light 
of the new learning; but we are not prepared to be dragged at the 
wheels of those who would give us a discredited Old Testament, an 
emasculated New Testament, a fallible Christ.’” Concerning some 
apparently conflicting statements in the Scriptures the author says: 
“A dull Evangelicalism in the past was content to believe them all 
without attempting to explain or understand them. But to maintain 
such an attitude in the face of modern criticism is to court disaster as 
certainly as if we were to face modern artillery with the ordnance 
used at Waterloo. Scripture itself must teach us how all these 
seemingly irreconcilable statements can be reconciled.” These 
words of Principal Fairbairn are quoted: “Agnosticism assumes a 


double incompetence—the incompetence not only of man to know 
God, but of God to make Himself known. But the denial of com- 
petence is the negation of Deity. For the God who could not speak 
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would not be rational, and the God who would not speak would not 
be moral. ... The idea of a written revelation is logically involved 
in the notion of a living God.” Charles Reade, the great novelist, is 
quoted as saying that “once grant the creation of the world, and it is 
a little too childish to draw back and haggle over such miracles as 
are recorded in the Bible.” As to the harmony of Genesis and 
Science, our author says that Huxley once wrote: “There is no one to 
whose authority on geological questions I am more readily disposed 
to bow than to that of my eminent friend Professor Dana;” and then 
quotes Dana’s published decision: “I agree in all essential points 
with Mr. Gladstone, and believe that the first chapter of Genesis and 
Science are in accord.” Sir Robert offers some samples of true criti 
cism in contrast with the fallacious and senseless methods of the 
destructive critics. Some criticisms upon the Gospel narratives re 
mind him of an incident which occurred when he was visiting at an 
historic home in Ireland: “The eidest son and daughter left us one 
morning to spend the day with relatives some half dozen miles 
away. Late at night, from my bedroom window, I saw the returning 
carriage drive up to the hall door. The lady alighted with a gentle 
man who was not her brother. At breakfast next morning she told 
us that her brother had remained at his cousin’s house, and she had 
brought back a Mrs. Somebody—mentioning a name I did not know 
Owing to the disturbed state of the country, surprise was expressed 
that two ladies should have thus driven home alone at night. This 
enabled me to press the question whether a gentleman had not 
escorted her; and her answer was unequivocal that her only com 
panion had been the lady she named. When in my official life | 
have found a conflict of testimony between persons of known in- 
tegrity, | have always sought some way of reconciling them. But in 
this case I was baffled; and had I not had more confidence in my 
friend than the critics have in the Bible, I should have given her up 
as being utterly untruthful and perhaps worse. But I afterward ob 
tained from her the solution of the enigma. The lady she named 
was the wife of their doctor. His house was very near the gate of 
the park in which stood the house I was visiting; and when his wife 
alighted at his home he took her place in the carriage and rode 
with my friend the short distance to her own door. Now, not all 
the biblical critics in Christendom can find in Scripture a more hope 
less conflict of testimony than would have been my friend's account, 
and my own, of her return to her father’s house that night. If we 
had both written about it, without first comparing notes, I should 
have asserted that her only companion was a gentleman; while she 
would have declared that her only companion was a lady. ‘Sherlock 
Holmes’ himself could have made nothing of it. And yet the solution 
of it seems ludicrously simple when all the facts are known. She 
was thinking of her six miles’ drive; I saw only her arrival at the 
house. Both our accounts would have been absolutely true, though 
to all appearances one or the other would have seemed absolutely 
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false; and anyone who attempted to play the rdle of ‘reconciler’ 
would have fared badly at the hands of the critics. Now there are 
some discrepancies in the Gospel narratives which appear equally 
inexplicable. And the efforts of zealous ‘reconcilers’ to harmonize 
and explain sometimes do more harm than good. But they doubtless 
admit of some very simple explanation, which would be obvious if all 
the circumstances were in view.” Near the end of his book the 
author adopts the words of Dr. Pusey: “I have turned against 
skeptics their own weapons, and used ridicule against the would-be 
arguments of a false criticism which thought itself free because it 
made free with God’s Holy Word.” 


The Child's Reliyious Life. By WiLLiAM GEORGE Koons, A.M., B.D. With an 
Introduction by Thomas B. Neely, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 270. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, $1. 

This is an up-to-date study of the child's religious nature and of 
the best methods for its training and development, written in the 
light of the literature of the modern movement in psychologic 
child-study furnished by such men as G. Stanley Hall, E. D. Star- 
buck, William James, and George A. Coe. Of this movement the 
author properly says that, along with much that is valueless and 
some that is false, it sheds a flood of light upon difficult and 
supremely important problems—problems which no pastor, no 
teacher, no parent can guiltlessly neglect. The scope of the book 
is indicated by the chapter headings. Under “Study of the Child's 
Religious Nature” the author considers “The Gradual Unfolding 
of the Child-mind,” “The Religious Instinct,” “Sin and the Child's 
Religious Instinct,” “Conversion and the Child’s Religious Life.” 
Among “Weighty Factors in the Formation of Religious Character,” 
he names “Temperament and Training as Determining the Type 
of Religious Life,” “Heredity and Environment as Affecting the 
Child’s Religious Life,” “Free Will and Habit in Relation to Re- 
ligious Character.” The last division of the book deals with 
“Methods of Religious Training,” in thirteen chapters. It is shown 
that training must be adapted to the stage of growth and the 
needs of the individual. The motor side, the heart side, and the 
personal element in religious training are considered. Chapters 
follow on “How to Cultivate Religious Habits,” “How to Cultivate 
Reverence,” “How to Train the Will,” “The Home as a Religious 
Training Agency,” “Religious Training and Social Life,” and 
“Church Training and its Methods.” A good index and a selected 
list of books on this subject close the volume. The author says 
his book “is inspired by a humble but earnest desire to point out 
the deficiencies in our religious work among children, together 
with practical plans for greater success in this important field.” 
The reader is advised not to be alarmed at new investigations, new 
theories, and new methods, but to study them and utilize them. 
The spirit of the book appears in these introductory words: “'‘I 
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am convinced that the Lord hath yet more light and truth to break 
forth from His Holy Word.’ Thus spoke the faithful pastor, John 
Robinson, in his farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers, just be- 
fore they set sail on the Mayflower for this New World. The fact 
is, new light and truth break forth with each new generation. We 
will prove ourselves unusually unworthy if we fail to receive our 
portion or to use it to practical advantage. With the substance 
of the Christian religion men were never so well satisfied as to- 
day, but some of our ways of stating truths need revision and some 
of our phraseology must be changed. These obsolete phrases and 
antiquated theological statements lead to mechanical and conven- 
tional notions of such important subjects as the nature of religion, 
the work of the Spirit, and regeneration. The progress of the 
sciences, the change in religious notions, and the broader view of 
Scripture teaching call for a recasting of theological language. 
Religion in its new statement is not less real or supernatural than 
before, but more so. There has come to be a variance between the 
language of the older theological books and that of conscious ex- 
perience. Some are holding on devotedly to the old phrases and, 
as Dr. B. P. Bowne says, are attempting ‘to experience theology 
instead of religion.’ Then a failure to experience what these high- 
sounding phrases lead them to expect gives an uncomfortable sense 
of artificiality in their religious life. We can well afford to use 
a phraseology which will not be misleading, even though it is new. 
Many of the principles of this book will be new to some of its 
readers. But let us not despise a truth because it is new or in a 
new dress. Anything new in the religious realm is likely to act 
like an electric spark in a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. An 
explosion is the first result in chemistry, but the second is the pro- 
duction of the world’s drinking water. So a new truth, while it 
creates at first an explosion, will finally lead to the betterment of 
the race. Instead, therefore, of being alarmed at a new truth, let 
us make it the basis for better work. There are principles in this 
book which, if received and applied, will transform the methods 
of procedure in the whole field of religious training. These 
principles are not announced until they are found to be in 
harmony with the principles of Scripture, the real religious 
nature of the child, and the best modern thought and prac- 
tice in this fleld.” The author quotes from Dr. Daniel D. 
Whedon, who was for twenty-eight years editor of the Methodist 
Review, the following: “There are, as experience shows, those who 
need no conversion; happy though rare cases in which Christian 
nature and nurture have so blended as to precede and preclude what 
Mr. Wesley calls the ‘loss of the grace received in baptism,’ or as 
some would say, the grace received before baptism, of which bap- 
tism is but the outward sign and seal. O that Church spirituality 
and parental piety were strong enough to make this the rule and 
rot the exception!” The modern study of the child's nature and of 
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adolescence by scientific and psychologic methods, together with the 
impressive and significant focusing of attention upon the whole 
subject, must help to bring the answer to Dr. Whedon's prayer. 
The book before us is thoroughly practical in its temper, purpose, 
and mode of treatment. It is the product, not of a professor's 
secluded meditations, but of the actual experience of a working 
pastor (now a presiding elder) in close grapple with the problems 
of the child’s religious life. For any minister to consent to re 
main ignorant of the light thrown upon such problems by recent 
investigations and studies is nothing less than a crime against the 
precious souls of those for whom Christ died. This book opens, 
surveys, and explains the subject in a practical way. Guarding 
against what may be false or worthless in the literature of modern 
child-study, we must get out of it the light it has to give for the 
work of saving men. To this end the book of W. G. Koons is a 
timely help. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Poetry of Robert Browning. By Storrorp A. BRooKEk, M.A., Author of 
Tennyson, His Art and Relation to Modern Life. Crown 8vo, pp. 47. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Around the works of Robert Browning a large and varied litera- 
ture of criticism, analysis, and interpretation has gathered. Amid 
that literature, this is to Browning students an almost indispensable 
book, because it contains the clearest insight, the most temperate 
judgment, the most competent knowledge, and the most luminous 
interpretation yet given of the writings of the most prodigal and 
powerful, in a word, the greatest, of the Victorian poets. No great 
poet has half so much for the modern minister as Browning: his 
poetry is a mine, a quarry, a granary. This fact stands out on every 
page of the large, full book before us. His value to the spiritual life 
of this age is enormous, and one reason why a man of brains and 
heart can have faith in this modern time is that the age has Brown- 
ing and, listening to him, is catching something of his glorious 
certainty and courage. Almost anywhere in Mr. Brooke's book we 
can come on statements like this: “To Browning the foundations of 
the spiritual life were assured. In the midst of the shifting storms 
of doubt and trouble, of mockery, contradiction, and denial on re- 
ligious matters, he stood unremoved. His faith and his certitude 
reveal the strength of his character, the enduring bravery of his soul, 
and the inspiring joyousness which leaped in him from first to last. 
While the other poets were tossing on the sea of unresolved Question, 
he rested, musing and creating, on a green island whose rocks were 
rooted on the ocean bed, and wondered how his fellows had so little 
faith, and why the skeptics made so much noise. He would have 
reversed the psalmist’s cry. He would have said, “Thou art not cast 
down, O my soul; thou art not disquieted within me. Thou hast 
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hoped in God, who is the light of thy countenance and thy God.’” 
Browning gives his readers a sense of things which cannot be shaken, 
a confidence in God and in humanity which is wholly independent, 
in its depths, of all surface storms; and this is his noblest legacy 
to that wavering, faithless, pessimistic, analysis-tormented world 
through which we have fought our way, and out of which we are 
now emerging. The first fifty pages of this book are filled with a 
critical and convincing comparison of Browning and Tennyson, a 
comparison inevitable to be made, often attempted, and never better 
done, the effect being to make us rejoice the more in both. The next 
fifty-seven pages are on Browning’s “Treatment of Nature.” The 
man who takes those two radiant chapters with him into the summer 
world, and reads them amid summer scenes of earth and water and 
sky, will discover more of the charm and wonder of God’s world and 
God’s wild creatures, big and little, than Ruskin or anybody else 
ever taught him. Our author writes: “Browning sees all the insect 
population of an old green wall; fancies the fancies of the crickets 
and the flies, and the carousing of the cicala in the trees, and the bee 
swinging in the chalice of the campanula, and the wasps pricking the 
peaches, and the gnats and early moths craving their food from God 
when dawn awakes them, and the fireflies crawling like tiny lamps 
through the moss, and the mottled spider building his web.” Leap 
now from the little and low to the lofty, and catch the intrepid spirit 
of the eagle in these lines: 


Ask the geier-eagle why she stoops at once 

Into the vast and unexplored abyss; 

What full-grown power informs her from the first; 
Why she not marvels, strenuously beating up 

The silent boundless regions of the sky. 


Here is an etching from “Pauline,” a bit of the season when the 
“spring's first breath blew soft from the moist hills:” 
The blackthorn boughs, glistening 
In the sunshine, were white with coming buds, 
Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 
Had violets opening from sleep like eyes. 
Here is the sky: 
Blue, sunny air, where white clouds float 
Laden with light. 
Air, air, fresh lifeblood, thin and searching air, 
The clear, dear breath of God that loveth us, 
Where small birds reel and winds take their delight! 
Here is a piece of nature-description from “The Ring and the Book,” 
put into the lips of the Pope when he expresses the hope that the 
soul of the murderer, Guido, may yet be saved by some flash of truth 
ere he dies: 
I stood in Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
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Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 


But Nature is only a small part of Browning's world. The soul, its 
life and its problems—these are everything to him, and they fill his 
pages. One of his statements of what he held to be “the fierce 
necessity for another life” is in “Cleon,” where the ancient Pagan, 
with a horror of nonexistence yet with no revelation of a life to 


come, Says: , 
It is so horrible 


I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state to be revealed to us, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy, 

To seek which the joy-hunger forces us; 
That, stung by straitness of our life, made strait 
On purpose to make prized the life at large— 
Freed by the throbbing impulse men call death, 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 
Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. 


Stopford Brooke thinks Browning never wrote a poem the writing of 
which he more enjoyed than the “Epistle of Karshish,” which pur- 
ports to be the report of an Arab physician who, journeying from 
Jericho just before the last siege of Jerusalem, stays a few days in 
tethany and meets Lazarus. Amazed at the strange story and puz- 
zled by the mysterious case, the Arab doctor writes in substance of 
Lazarus thus: “He says he was dead and was made alive again by 
a certain learned Teacher and Healer of his nation; yet he seems as 
sane as you and I, though in mind and soul he is entirely unlike 
other men. Whatever the experience he has gone through may have 
been, it has rebathed him, as in the clear water of another life, and 
penetrated his whole being. He views the world like a child, scarcely 
listening to what goes on about him, yet he is no fool. If one could 
fancy a man endowed with perfect knowledge beyond the fleshly 
faculty, and while he has this heaven in him forced to live on 
earth—such a man is he. His heart and brain move up there, his 
fect stay down here. He has lost all sense of our values of things. 
When I was at Bethany the countryside was all on fire with news of 
Vespasian marching into Judea; but a Roman emperor besieging Je- 
rusalem and a mule loaded with gourds going by awakened equal 
interest in Lazarus. Yet speak of some little fact, little in our esti- 
mation, and he stands astonished at its prodigious import. If his 
child sicken to death, that does not seem to matter to him, but a 
gesture, a glance from the child, indicative of wrong temper, starts 
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him into an agony of fear and displeasure, as if the child were un- 
doing the universe. He lives like one between two regions, one of 
distracting glory, of which he is conscious, but must not enter yet; 
and the other this world into which he has been exiled back again: — 
and between that region where his soul moves and this earth where 
his body is, there is so little harmony that he cannot undertake any 
human activity, nor unite the demands of the two worlds He 
knows that what ought to be cannot be in the world he has returned 
to, so that his life is perplexed; but in this perplexity he falls back 
on prone submission to the heavenly Will. The time will come when 
death will set him free into a harmonious and perfect life.” The 
strangest thing about the case, to the mind of the Arab physician, is 
that Lazarus says he was brought back from the spirit world by a 
Divine Miracle-worker. Concerning that lofty poem “A Gramma 
rian’s Funeral” (the time of which is laid shortly after the Renais 
sance, or revival of learning, in Europe) Mr. Brooke says that the 
poem embodies rather the German than the Italian spirit of that 
awakening and aspiring time; and the difference between the two 
spirits is described thus: “The Renaissance in Italy lost its re- 
ligion, whereas in Germany it added a reformation of religion to the 
New Learning. The Renaissance in Italy desired the fullness of 
knowledge in this world, and did not concern itself with the infinities 
of the world beyond; while, in Germany, the same desire made men 
value and aspire to spiritual knowledge. True, a few Italians, like 
Savonarola and Michael Angelo, cherished spiritual aspirations, but 
they failed to communicate them to their nation. On the other hand, 
in Germany these eternal aspirations were in the soul of the whole 
people, who were stirred by the intellectual awakening. In Italy 
the pull toward personal righteousness ceased to be felt by scholars, 
artists, and cultivated society. A man’s own will and pleasure 
were his only law. On the contrary, the spirit of the New 
Learning in Germany and England was weighted and ennobled 
with a sense of duty to the Eternal Righteousness; this modified the 
love of knowledge and beauty into seriousness of life, and kept them 
clean; so that the spirit of the Renaissance in Germany, though bent 
upon incessant labor on this earth, looked for its fruition and culmi- 
nation in the life to come.” This noble spirit animates the heroic 
and devoted scholar whom Browning portrays in “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” whose pupils carry up his body to its only suitable place 
of burial, on a mountain, and, when they reach the summit, say: 


Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm— 
Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects: 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him,—still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying. 
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Two notable chapters of Mr. Brooke’s indispensable book are on 
“Womanhood in Browning,” with studies of Pauline, Pippa, Mildred, 
Guendolen, Colombe, Constance, Balaustion, and Pompilia as the 
chief examples. This volume comes close to being a complete hand 
book, for it gives in brief the gist and meaning of almost every one of 
Browning’s poems. To the man who knows not the greatest of 
modern poets we say, Read this book, and then, after that, read 
Browning or not as you prefer. Let him alone if you can. 


Where Town and Country Meet. By JAMES BUCKHAM. 12mo, pp. 241, Cincinnati: 

Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1. 

“What a holy thing it is, this nature-love, what a pure, sweet, r« 
ligious thing! You cannot put it into a creed, or even into a psalm: 
but it lifts you, somehow, until you feel that you are very near to 
God, and near to the heart of that which gives joy to immortal be- 
ings. I believe we shall never know, until it is revealed to us in the 
other life, how much the birds—the innocent, blithe singers of the 
air—have done to lift humanity above its baser instincts, and make 
men more worthy to be called the sons of God.” Better than any 
possible description we can give, the words just quoted from the 
essay on “Birds from a Suburban Window” give the spirit and char- 
acter of these thirty essays. Mr. Buckham is the “intimate friend 
of bobolinks,” as of most other creatures of air and earth and water 
Most people think of the whip-poor-will as a shy, wild, mysterious, 
distant bird, but our author tells of one which he, when a boy, used 
to hear singing pretty much all night on the broad stone step at the 
back door of the farmhouse. His penetrating, whiplike notes rang 
through the house on summer nights so loud as to disturb the sleep 
of the family. Occasionally some one would get up and try to drive 
him away, but in a few minutes he would be back again, “whipping” 
away on the doorstep. Often the boy crept to the window on moon 
light nights to look down at the little back-door minstrel, which 
seemed a mere patch of shadow on the stone. The bird did not 
stir when he uttered his long-drawn note, and the wonder was that 
so small a creature could make so loud a noise with no apparent 
effort. Heard so near at hand the song sounded somewhat harsh 
There were two or three guttural notes in it, a gasping or guipin: 
sound, which is not noticeable when heard at a distance. The “whip 
and “will” were real whip-strokes of sound, with a lash and a snap to 
them that fairly cut the air. Now and then the boy, out of mischief, 
threw something down at this neighborly nocturnal vocalist, and the 
loud cry would stop, half-finished, as suddenly as a violin strain 
when the string breaks, the unwelcome serenader darting aside to 
escape the missile. This book has all seasons for its own and runs 
them in multi-colored procession through its chapters. In “A Pneu- 
matic Calendar” the author tells us the temper of the winds of all the 
months and what news they bring to him. “The winds of May and 
June are sweet, constant, gentle, feminine—not petulant, childish 
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impulsive, and moody, like April, but hinting of the poise and sta 
bility of womanhood. These early summer winds make low, even 
sounds about your casement, and in the trees, and over the grass, all 
day long. They express Nature's increasing confidence, growing 
fullness, and deepening peace. They bring me news of God's gentle- 
ness and bountiful presence in His world. As for July and August, 
they are nearly windless months. You must listen closely then for 
any tidings in the air, save when storm-breaking heats explode in 
sudden bursts of fury. Mostiy only a gentle whisper crosses your 
open casement to say that all is well with the fruit-bearing and 
ripening earth. Yet the midsummer wind has a sound and a touch 
all its own. That evanescent whisper, that warm soft touch upon 
the cheek—who could mistake them for any other wind that blows?” 
Listening to the rustling messages and flowing meanings of the mov- 
ing air, Alice Cary wrote: 


Softly among the limbs, 

Turning the leaves of hymns, 

I heard the winds, and asked if God were there. 
No voice replied, but while I listening stood, 
Sweet peace made holy hushes through the wood 


September weeks rouse the winds to vigor again, and a tone of 
masculinity runs through the air. Autumn rustles the leaves more 
and more roughly; occasionally in boisterous moods it whistles 
through the cracks and rattles the window blinds. Sometimes there 
is in the air an incipient wail as of regret or foreboding. November, 
when it comes, no longer suppresses the news, nor intimates it timidly; 
it makes no secret of the death of the summer, but blurts it out, and 
roars rough warning to men to make ready for winter by looking to 
their defenses against its inclemency. So our author interprets the 
voices of the winds, those swift couriers of the air and town-criers 
which publish what events are on the way or at the door. One 
more extract will decant into these pages the bouquet, aroma, and 
sparkling color of “the wine of the woods,” and the blissful exhilara 
tion of “God's out of doors:” “A charming expedition for a nature 
lover is to start out very early some August morning, before the 
dew is off, and strike into some little-traveled country road for 
quiet exploration and observation, making no haste, but loitering 
along and stopping to rest whenever so inclined. How fresh and 
cool and sweet is the early morning air of fields and woods, saturated 
with moisture and loaded with earthy and vegetable odors absorbed 
during the still summer night Along the country road late in 
August you may hear the silvery cadenza of the song sparrow, or the 
matins of robin redbreast warbling once more before he shall start 
on his Southern pilgrimage. But the characteristic August bird—the 
one you can hardly think of without associating him with yellow 
grainfields and thistledown and katydids and locusts—is the little 


goldfinch, or ‘yellowbird.’ What flocks of them you will startle into 
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flight along any tangled country road in August! Away they go, bil- 
lowing above the fields, with that peculiar undulatory flight of theirs 
—brilliant black and yellow males, and sober, greenish-black and 
yellow females—singing as they rise and fall upon the air with a 
cheery chirp that one can never forget who has once heard it. I al- 
ways have the ‘August feeling’ when I hear a goldfinch—that feeling 
that summer is almost gone, that autumn is at the gate with its 
harvest-crowned days and golden moonlit nights, and winter but a 
little way behind, veiled in whirling snows and sealing fast the 
streams and lakes with a touch of its icy scepter. As the goldfinch 
is the characteristic bird of August, so is the golden-rod the char- 
acteristic flower. How the roadsides glow with its barbaric plumes! 
There is an oriental splendor and richness about the golden-rod that 
is equaled by no other flower. It reminds one of the fringes and 
tassels of Eastern tapestries and embroideries. How appropriate its 
color for the days of blazing suns! And then what a fine foil for the 
yellow of the golden-rod have we in the dark purples of gentians 
and ripened elderberries, the purplish-blue of the wild grapes, and 
the pinks of thistle and hardhack! Happy is he who, in long, radiant 
days released from labor and free from responsibility, can spend in- 
definite hours in the joy of rambling! How much to delight him, 
and what lessons to learn from the earliest book ever written, the 
pages of which the breeze will turn for him to read thereon the 
handwriting of the Creator, Upholder, and Lover of the world and 
its teeming life!” 


From the Book of Myths. By Buiss CARMAN. 12mo, pp. 88. Boston: L. C. Page 

& Company. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1. 

This elaborately decorated little volume is the first number of a 
series entitled “Pipes of Pan,” in which the author’s poetic work is 
henceforward to be published. At Twilight Park in the Catskills 
Bliss Carman dedicates this package of ten poems to his Canadian 
confrére, Charles G. D. Roberts, with the line, “For my heart had 
a touch of the woodland time.” The future volumes of the “Pipes 
of Pan” series are to be entitled, “The Green Book of the Bards,” 
“Songs of the Sea Children,” “The Book of Grand Pré,” and “The 
took of Pierrot.” One critic has written, “Bliss Carman is so good 
a poet that we question if his superior is now existing among us.” 
Of his work thus far we like best Behind the Arras and Songs from 
Vagabondia, both of which had due and sympathetic notice in our 
pages. Rather remote and less interesting to modern men are such 
faded mythologic figures as this volume sings about—Pan and his 
pipes, Marsyas, Daphne, dryads and fauns, and the like moth 
miller, firefly, or ignus fatuus figures of fancy which flit in the 
dusk over the poetic meadows of classic antiquity. This little 
pagan book opens with a sort of invocation, overlined with the 
words, “The Spirit of the Lord was upon me,” in Christian Greek. 
The invocation addresses to the Overlord a confession of derivation 
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from and dependence on the Divine, in condensed substance as fol- 
lows: “Lord of the grass and hill, of the rain and the human will, 
I am thy breath. Lord of the blade and leaf, of bright bloom and 
dark grief, | am thy whim. Lord of the storm and calm, and of 
the land and sea, I am thy broken gull, blown far alee. Lord of 
the dew and dawn, and of both star and sun, I am thy word. Lord 
of the haunted hush and of both brier and bush, I am thy hermit- 
thrush. Some day I shall put off this mortal girth, and go gladly 
free, earth to its mother earth, spirit to Thee.” 
the book which are not born of pagan mythology are this homage 
to the Overlord, and “The Tidings to Olaf,” concerning which we 
hope to say more elsewhere and hereafter. Perhaps we should 
except also the “Prayer in the Rose Garden,” which ends the book 
and contains this petition: 


The two poems in 


Make me, Lord, for beauty, 
Only this I pray, 

Like my brother roses, 
Growing day by day, 

Body, mind, and spirit, 

As Thy voice may urge 
From the wondrous twilight 
At the garden's verge, 

Till I be as they Le, 

Fair, then blown away, 
With a name like attar, 
Remembered for a day. 


Glancing back again over these ten poems, From the Book of Myths, 
we seem to discover that the real motive of them is not the love of 
Greek myths, but the love of the enchantments of Nature in which 
the old myths are steeped and of the wondrous ever-living powers 
of the world which the myths symbolize and parable. We think 
the doubt must be spreading in the public mind whether any verse 
now being written in our Western world is richer in the magic 
and the music, the subtle charm and the keen rapture of true poetry 
than Bliss Carman’s. Out of the longest of these poems we take 
these lines, the point of which is that the same delight which 
we feel in Nature was felt by the old Greek; that in pagan and in 
Christian God’s world excites ecstasy: 


All the music ye have heard: 
Mountain brook and orchard bird; 
Fifers in the April swamp, 

Fiddlers leading August’s pomp; 
All the mellow flutes of June 
Melting on the mating tune; 

Pale tree cricket with his bell 
Ringing ceaselessly and well, 
Sounding silver to the brass 

Of his cousin in the grass; 
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Hot cicada clacking by, 

When the air is dusty dry; 

Old man owl, with noiseless flight, 
Whoo-hoo-hooing in the night; 

Surf of ocean, sough of pine; 

Note of warbler, sharp and fine; 
Rising wind and falling rain; 
Lowing cattle on the plain; 

And that hardly noticed sound 
When the apples come to ground, 
On the long still afternoons, 

In the shelter of the dunes, 

Every diverse rhythm and time 
Brought to order, ranged in rhyme: 
All these bubbling notes once ran 
Thrilling through the pipes of Pan. 


Farther on in the same poem Bliss Carman sings of the binding, 
and shaping, and building power of Love: 


Love's use let the joiner prove 

By the fit of tongue and groove; 
Or the smith, whose forge’s play 
Stubborn metal must obey; 

Let the temple-builders own, 

As they mortise stone to stone; 

Or the sailor, when he reeves 

Sheet and halliard through the sheaves; 
Or the potter, from whose wheel 
Fair and finished shapes upsteal, 
As by magic of command, 

Guided by the loving hand. 

Ye behold in love the tether 

Binding the great world together; 
For without that coil of wonder 
The round world would fall asunder. 


— —— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Joseph Parker. By WILLIAM ADAMSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 387. 

New York and Chicago: Fleming H, Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

A satisfactory presentation of the famous pastor of City Temple, 
London, helped by portraits and illustrations. Two geniuses were 
Thomas Carlyle and Joseph Parker, each the son of a stone-mason. 
Of his father Carlyle wrote: “A more remarkable man I never met; 
sterling sincerity in thought, word, and deed, most quiet but capable 
of blazing into fire whirlwinds when needful, and such a flash of 
insight and brief natural eloquence and emphasis as I have never 
known in any other man.” Parker wrote of his father: “A strange 
figure, that old stone-squarer, both as man and master, with the 
streneth of two men, and the will of ten; fierce and gentle, with 
passionateness burning to madness, yet with deepest love of prayer; 
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no namby-pamby speaker, weighing words in troy scales and 
mincing syllables as if afraid of them; hating lies as he hated hell 
itself—with him every man was an angel or a fiend.” These two 
strong, stern, devout men were the proper parents of two such in- 
tense, powerful, prophet-souls as Carlyle and Parker. Of one of 
his early schoolmasters Parker said: “For sheer cruelty he was a 
brute. All day long he was thrashing one boy or another, and the 
heavier the hard stick the better the tyrant liked it.” A later 
teacher was of another sort: “Our gentle taskmaster, whose face was 
a benediction, believed not only in gerund-grinding, but in the liter- 
ary discipline of paraphrasing a Greek or Latin author as well as 
translating him.” [There is no better literary or rhetorical disci- 
pline for a boy of eighteen than paraphrasing, say, the orations of 
Cicero. The formation of Parker's brilliantly effective style began 
in his boyhood.] Of his early religious life he says: “To me it has 
always been natural to pray. From a child I ‘felt after’ God. I ex- 
pected Him, I tarried for Him, as for one with whom I had an ap- 
pointment. I have never lost that feeling of expectancy and near- 
ness.” The process of his conversion was as the light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Parker began his public career 
when but a boy as a local preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. Concerning his early preaching he wrote in his prime: 
“Some persons are kind enough to think that even now I am not 
wholly destitute of energy, but I can assure them that at eighteen, 
volcanoes, tornadoes, whirlwinds, and other energetics cut a very 
secondary figure when I was preaching.” The boy’s first sermons 
were to rural congregations in the open air. His biographer thus 
describes one of them: “His subject was the vengeance of God upon 
sin; and while the heavens were smiling, flowers blooming, and the 
trees fairly clapping their hands for joy on that peaceful summer 
Sunday afternoon, the young preacher plucked the divine sword 
from its sheath and waved it as with fury over the heads of as in 
offensive a congregation as ever plowed the land or reaped its crops.” 
When Parker was minister in Banbury he undertook a public debate 
for three nights in a hall with George Jacob Holyoake, a leading 
atheist and secularist When the atheist, arguing against divine 
providence, and asserting that it was of no avail in emergencies, 
demanded of the preacher, “What did Providence do for the martyr 
Stephen when he was being stoned to death?” Parker, in a moment, 
replied: “I have been asked why, if God takes care of His saints, 
He did not take care of Stephen. What did the Almighty do but 
leave His servant to his fate? The Almighty did more than at first 
sight may appear upor a casual reading of the record. He did not 
visibly appear to the murderers; He was not audibly heard by any 
man in the crowd: He did not send a visible angel to deliver the 
martyr in the hour of his agony; but it would be an infinite mistake 
to suppose God did nothing for His suffering servant. I tell you that 
in that moment of helplessness God enabled Stephen to say, ‘Lord, 
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lay not this sin to their charge.’ That was what the Almichty did; 
and when the true value of spiritual ministry is known it will be 
allowed that, in working this miracle of forgiveness in the spirit of 
the martyred man, God did more for Stephen than if He had sent 
a legion of angels to protect him from the ruflianism which wrought 
his death.” The discussion led some of Holyoake’s secularists to 
join Parker’s church. A certain young minister once asked Parker 
to tell him the defects in his preaching, and got this: “Throughout 
your sermon you spoke as if you were more anxious to get something 
off your mind than to get something into mine. That must 
be fatal to any ministry, which should not be an effort to 
relieve the preacher’s memory of a burden, but to bless his 
hearers by imparting to them the truth.” [A curious idea of 
sacrilege had Sir Martin Bowes, Lord Mayor of London, who said 
that if a mouse should eat a crumb of the sacramental bread after 
the bread had been consecrated, that mouse would be damned.] A 
lady once asked Dr. Parker, “What is your hobby?” He answered, 
“Preaching.” “Yes,” she said, “I know you love that, but I mean 
what is the hobby which occupies your leisure time?” And again he 
answered, “Preaching; I have no hobby but preparing for or deliver- 
ing sermons; they occupy my whole time and engage all the energies 
of mind and soul.” Dr. Parker’s two months’ summer vacation was 
precious to him, and he made the most of it for freedom and invigo- 
ration. Switzerland and the English Lake District were favorite re- 
sorts. He walked much, sometimes alone for meditation; he found 
out new bypaths through the woods; he wandered by the lakeside; he 
spent long hours on some hilltop with wide view, bareheaded in sun 
and wind. When asked why he spent so much time thus, he an- 
swered: “What I take in now of color, of beauty, of the mountains, 
lake, woods, flowers, and health, will come out in various ways as 
metaphor, symbol, music, and the Gospel, about Christmas.” He 
turned all things to account for the service of the Creator whose 
wondrous works were full of meaning to him. On the Isle of Wight 
his favorite walk was along the shore. When some one who saw 
him stand gazing a long time out upon the ocean asked what he was 
looking at he said, “I am seeing God.” In a letter he wrote, “It is 
certainly grand here—sea and hill, birds and flowers, and a general 
feeling that lyrics are about.” The first time Dr. Parker stood in his 
pulpit after his wife’s death his text was Job ii, 13: “None spake a 
word unto him, for they saw that his grief was very great.” The 
sermon was pathetic and intensely emotional. His soul was still in 
the desolate darkness of abysmal grief, and he was fighting a battle 
against despair. Hear him: “The child cries easily, bless his little 
heart; the old man’s sorrow is greater, but his tears are fewer; he 
has the grief but not the tears to wash it away. The soul cries 
itself out, then falls back in a dumbness that amounts to temporary 
atheism. There are moments when we have no God; for the moment 
we are forsaken. Blessed be the dear Christ, down to the last mo- 
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ment He tasted some new bitter experience and made some new 
revelation for us, and at the very last He made it possible for us 
to be atheists guiltlessly—My God, my God! why hast Thou for 
saken me?’ Some of us are thankful Jesus Christ ever said those 
words; to us they are a large part of the New Testament; they create 
a great sanctuary of darkness wherein it is lawful for us to moan 
and despond, though all this may be but for a little while.” His 
dying wife had bidden him continue his work, and, returning dazed 
and trembling from her grave, he reached out fumblingly to lay hold 
again upon his duties. Referring to this afterward, he said: “I had 
two courses before me—one, gloomy silence, and the other a deter- 
mined and in some sense heroic effort to take up my work again. 
The one course meant old age—withered, hopeless, pitiable old age; 
and the other, if sanctified, meant renewal of energy and recall of 
youth, and a continuance for a little time of what she thought to be 
my best work for God and man.” Dr. Parker sometimes spoke 
in stern denunciation like an old Hebrew prophet. When the 
young German Emperor, during his visit to the East, used, at a 
dinner, the expression, “My friend the Sultan,” the prophet of 
the City Temple delivered this solemn anathema from his pulpit: 
“When I heard that the Kaiser called the Sultan his friend, I was 
astonished, I was filled with humiliation and terror. The Great 
Assassin had insulted civilization, outraged every Christian senti- 
ment, and defied concerted Europe. He may be the Kaiser's friend; 
he is not yours, nor mine, nor God's. Down with such speaking! 
So long as any man can say ‘My friend the Sultan,’ I wish no friend- 
ship or commerce with that man, be he king, or czar, or kaiser. The 
Sultan drenched the land with blood, cut up men, women, and chil- 
dren, spared none, ripped up the womb, bayoneted the babe, and did 
all manner of hellish iniquity. He may be the Kaiser's friend, but in 
the name of God, in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost—speaking of the Sultan, not as an individual, not merely 
as a man, but speaking of him as the Great Assassin—I say solemnly, 
God damn the Sultan!” This awful expression, uttered with ma- 
jestic wrath, and in the spirit of Paul's words, “Let him be anath 
ema,” awed the throng for a moment, and then the City Temple 
echoed with a tremendous outburst of applause which was the con 
gregation’s great Amen! When Edward the Seventh, shortly after 
his aecession to the throne, wounded the feelings of millions of his 
Christian subjects by attending, with his family, a Sunday concert, 
and, by brewing ale when visiting Lord Burton, grieved those who 
were laboring to rescue the victims of drink, the faithful and fear- 
less Puritan again thundered from the City Temple in sorrowful con- 
demnation of his new sovereign, deploring as a terrible calamity to 
England that, when the land was mourning because of Sunday 
desecration and intemperance, the highest person in the realm 
should seem to give his influence in favor of such evils Bishop 
McCabe heard the last Sunday morning sermon that Dr. Parker ever 
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preached in City Temple, and after the service sent in his card to the 
vestry with this message: “Wonderful! wonderful! wonderful! My 
soul has been fed to-day. Glory has been around me—the glory yet 
to be fully revealed.” At the end of a quarter of a century in the 
City Temple Dr. Parker said to his people: “Twenty-five years! And 
I have hardly begun my exposition. Five-and-twenty years! And 
I am still at Genesis, first chapter, first verse. I have preached from 
almost every text in the Bible, and have hardly begun to preach. So 
inexhaustible is the great Book, so infinite is the ministry, so all- 
sustaining is the Eternal Spirit.” Having bent his great brain over 
the Bible for half a century, and having read what the critics, higher 
and lower, have to say, he made this declaration: “I accept the Old 
Testament as divinely inspired, notwithstanding any flaws in the 
human workmanship. To me it is the revelation of God and His 
sovereignty; of the Father and His providence; of the Creator and 
His dominion. t is infinitely majestic and solemn. Without God 
the Holy Ghost, it could never have been written. In it I feel the 
breath and see the very finger of God. My faith in it is not de 
pendent in any degree, nor for any purpose, upon ‘tentative sug 


” 


gestions’ or ‘future excavations.’ 
The Life and Letters of the Right Honourable Friedrich Max Miiller. Edited by 

his Wife. In two volumes, with portraits and other illustrations. New York 

Longmans, Green & Co, Vol. 1, pp. xiii-534; Vol. II, pp. ix-521. Price, cloth, $6. 

The writer for the press who never saw Max Miiller still con- 
tinues to express surprise that so many separate publications 
concerning him should appear since his death. We have had his 
Auld Lang Syne and also his Autobiography, and now these portly 
volumes. But we who knew him, who saw him in the streets of 
that glorious university city of Oxford, who heard him lecture, 
who visited him in his own home surrounded by the worshiping 
congregation of family and friends, who heard him talk—a won 
derful monologue of obiter dicta, reminiscence, prophetic ez-cathe- 
dra utterances—will feel no surprise whatever. A man of extraor- 
dinary charm, a handsome man to begin with, a man whose 
native-born stately German courtesy had been softened by kindly 
English freedom into a perfectly balanced refinement, a man of 
amazingly full mind ever bringing forth things new and old—it 
will be long ere his full portrait will be painted. But this contribu 
tion to the living portrait is the very best that we have yet had 
Few men have had greater devotion from a wife than he from her, 
and it is this devotion that has inspired the entire book. It is not 
a critical biography. It contains no discriminating appraisement 
of Max Miiller’s work It tells his life story quite simply indeed, 
but it tells it in a perfect pean of praise. He did no wrong, made 
no mistakes—so runs the laudation all through the book until one 
wishes at times for a bit of criticism just to relieve the almost 
intolerable brightness. But we must not be churlish, for how else 
could such a wife write of such a husband? But though we con- 
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cede to Mrs. Max Miiller the right thus to praise her distinguished 
husband, and gladly confess that we have enjoyed reading it, never- 
theless we are bound here to caution the reader that Max Miiller 
was not quite so great, though he always seemed to us to be as 
good as his wife thought him. We do not say that he was not a 
great man, for he surely was, but we are perfectly convinced that 
he was not a very great, a supremely great, scholar. He cannot, 
for example, be classed as a scholar with Weber or Roth, Bopp or 
Brugmann, because so little of his work made any definite or 
measurable addition to the sum of human knowledge. His name 
is attached to no new law of the growing science of language; he 
wrote no grammar of a hitherto unknown tongue; he deciphered 
no documents which had never been read before. He was a popu- 
larizer of the very highest rank, a man who made learning lovely 
and beloved of men, a teacher of popular audiences, a statesman 
in the great field of educational development.. His greatest book, 
the editio princeps of the Rig Veda, was, alas! not done all the 
way through by his own hand. He began it with high purpose and 
with abundant scholarship, but he soon wearied of the drudgery, 
and when school and university, society and the people invited 
him to read papers and deliver lectures he turned aside from great 
work to do easy and popular work. His edition then began to go 
slowly, and still more slowly, until the East India house began to 
complain and then he hired Theodor Aufrecht, of Berlin, to help 
him in the work. It was a sad and fatal blunder. Of course, he 
intended to use Aufrecht only for the mechanical part of the work 
and he wrote thus to his mother: “Dr. Aufrecht is a very clever 
man, a Sanskritist, ete. We work together, and he helps me at my 
Veda, for which I pay him enough to live here. We shall try the 
plan at first for six months, and I hope it will all go well. It is 
very pleasant for me to have some one with whom I can talk about 
literary things, and my time is so filled up that I am very glad to 
have some one to whom I can leave part of my work; but I must 
wait a while to see how it works, and whether it brings me in as 
much as it costs.” Gradually Aufrecht did more and more of the 
Veda work, and at the last it was generally said in England that 
Aufrecht and other assistants, such as Dr. Eggeling and Dr. 
Thibault, did so much that Max Miiller’s own share in the work 
was much diminished. Without joining in the attacks of his ene 
mies, we cannot help feeling that he would rank far higher to-day 
in the world of scholarship if he had never had any assistance 
upon the Rig Veda. Laying all this aside, however, there still re- 
mains enough good work, though not the very greatest work, to 
make a first-class reputation. The story of his long struggle up- 
ward is told well in his letters, and the figure left standing before 
the eyes is the figure of a signally useful and very attractive 
scholar. He was born in the sweet Old World city of Dessau, and 
his father was the poet Wilhelm Miiller, for some of whose poems 
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Schubert wrote immortal music. His childhood was peor, but the 
noble self-sacrifice of his parents gave him the best education the 
university land of Germany could give, and another great name 
was added to the glorious roll of Leipzig’s famous sons. He came 
to England befriended only by Baron Bunsen, then the Prussian 
ambassador near the court of St. James, and soon settled in Oxford, 
where the Taylorian professorship of modern languages gave him 
a living. When the Boden chair of Sanskrit fell vacant he con- 
fidently expected to be elected, and the defeat embittered his life 
for years, and is again almost savagely debated in these volumes. 
But he was finally made Professor of Comparative Philology and 
with the passing of time became more and more a conspicuous orna- 
ment of Oxfordian educational circles. This story of his life is full 
of instruction and inspiration, not to say warning, for every young 
and aspiring scholar, and we hope it may be widely read. 


Archbishop Temple. By CHARLES H, DANT. Crown 8vo, pp. 244. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, cloth, $1.50, 

Frederick Temple was a sturdy, hard-working, democratic sort of 
man, who “came up from the soil,” as the aristocrats say. Born in 
poverty in one of thelonian islands, he toiled upward until he became 
Bishop of Exeter, then Bishop of London, and finally, at the age of 
seventy-five, Archbishop of Canterbury, “Primate of all England.” 
When a boy, with scanty food and no money, he worked at picking 
stones and scaring birds from the grainfields. At school he could 
not afford a fire in winter and subsisted on the hardest fare. The 
boys jeered at his patched shoes and patched clothes. A rough sort 
of a school it was that he attended. The boys had to perform their 
morning ablutions out-of-doors at the pump. If any boy seemed dis- 
inclined to wash his hands and face properly the others did it for 
him. There was plenty of fighting among the boys, and a fellow 
had to learn to use his fists in self-defense. When, by years of heavy 
labor and hard study, he worked his way up to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, the fine young gentlemen there more than once attacked with 
jeers and horseplay and cuffs the poorly dressed country lad, but 
they soon learned to their sorrow the wisdom of letting him alone, 
for he had the frame and muscles of a field hand, and was a master 
of ambidextrous fisticuffs, getting in his right and his left in swift 
succession, to the damage of the features of the young college dudes. 
At Oxford he studied hard, and, when too poor to buy candles, stood 
out in the public hallways under the lights with his books so long 
as the lights were kept burning, and learned his lessons on his feet 
in the draughty halls. Such a boy as that is bound to go far. The 
stuff is in him, and the discipline of hardship and toil are toughen- 
ing him into power. He has grit and grip. He could take up one of 
the soft, sybaritic, flabby sons of luxury, break him in two in the 


middle, and throw the fragments to the crows in the cornfield a mile 
away. When he was an old man and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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Frederick Temple was one day walking in the country with a 
. pompous city rector, close to a field where a man was plowing. To 
the astonishment of his companion he asked the farmer's permission 
q to take his place between the plow handles, and in a moment the ) 
archbishop was steering a straight and steady furrow down the field, : 
to the astonishment of Hodge and the rector, to whom he said when 
he came back: “I learned that in the hard school of necessity. When j 
I was young I worked on a farm and prided myself on plowing as 
straight a furrow as any man in the parish.” After graduating from : 
Balliol he became principal of the training college at Kneller Hall; | 
later he was one of Thomas Arnold's successors as headmaster of { 
Rugby; and in 1869, at the age of forty-eight, he was nominated by / 
Mr. Gladstone to the Bishopric of Exeter. No wonder that this prel { 
ate was always beloved by the common people, who realized that he 
knew their lot and could feel a close and intelligent sympathy with 
them. Once, and probably oftener, when he met a poor woman and a : 
little girl, both carrying heavy loads, the bishop lent a hand and : 
helped them along with their burden. When in Cornwall he loved to 
mingle with the rough fishermen of the coast, and to drop into their 
places of worship. And the story goes that once, when he was join- 
ing heartily in the singing at one of their meetings, a Cornish fisher 
man behind him poked him in the back, saying, “Hi, you be out of il 


” 


tune, guv’nor; you be out of tune. During his thirty-three years of 


episcopal service he was so earnest and vigorous an advocate of tem : 
perance that at times mobs raged against him and threatened him lj 
with violence because of his utterances: and his influence in favor | 
of temperance was great throughout all England. Extraordinary i 


powers of endurance and capacity for long labor had this hardy 
bishop His biographer tells us that he often worked straight 
through an entire day and night As an administrator he did not 
interfere with his clergy, even when they went to extremes and were 


eccentric in methods or manners. So long as a clergyman was { 
spiritually minded and devoted himself earnestly to his work, the | 
archbishop did not trouble him, but let him work in his own way : 


When Frederick Temple was bending under the weight of years it 
devolved on him as Archbishop of Canterbury to conduct the funeral 
of Queen Victoria, and later to kiss King Edward’s cheek at his 
coronation, offering the loyalty of the Church to the new sovereign 
The aged archbishop, after offering this official homage, was so 





( feeble that he could not rise from his knees unaided, seeing which 
King Edward quickly advanced a step and, taking him by the hand, | 
tenderly assisted him to his feet. A few months afterward his body | 

was laid to rest in the Cloister Garth of Canterbury Cathedral. Now, 

; the land where a poor friendless boy can make his way from the / 


plow tail to the archbishop’s palace and the primacy of all England 
and where a lad fending off starvation by scaring crows away from ; 
freshly planted grain may possibly sometime arrive at a moment 
when a king shall spring forward to act as his body-servant—that 
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would seem to be a tolerably free country and about as democratic 
as any other, a pretty good sort of a place to live in, and a land 
worthy to be held dear and rejoiced in by all who value liberty and 
brotherhood, especially by us to whom, though at the distance of two 
hundred and fifty years, it is the Mother Country. 
° con 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Mary North. A Novel. By Lucy RIDER MEYER. 12mo, pp. 339. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 

The author of Mary North has superior qualifications for a task of 
this character. Her position at the head of the deaconess movement 
has brought her into fellowship with multitudes in their misfo1 
tunes; she has borne their griefs and carried their sorrows, has 
kept their secrets and won their confidence, all which is reflected in 
the sad yet fascinating story of Mary North. Further than this, the 
author has the courage to name, expose, and flay vice under what- 
ever form it is manifested While she is becomingly delicate and 
modest in dealing with social evils, she is in no sense prudish. Her 
style is dignified, gracet fascinating. The everyday incidents in 
the early life of her orphaned heroine are such as any vivacious New 
England girl might encounter; but, while this is true, judgment in 
selecting, skill in grouping, and vividness in portraying these inci 


dents invest the story from beginning to end with an irresistible 


charm. By an ea and rapid transition we are carried along 
through Mary Nort! lhood to her mature womanhood, and 
from the village schoo ) a select conservatory of learning in the 
city of Boston. On the eve of her departure she becomes ac- 
quainted, by chance on her part, with a pseudo-Frenchman, Jules le 
Cygne, whose real nam<¢ Sloan, an accomplished adventurer and 


coundrel, whom she had known as a boy in her early school days 


but had forgotten Following her to Boston, he thrusts his atten 
tions upon her, wins her affection by his blandishments, enters into 
a conspiracy with a “pa whom he pays to impersonate a clergyman 
and perform a mock marriage ceremony by which Mary, in her 
ruilelessness, becomes she supposes, the lawful wife of the d: 


igning villain, and ultimately the mother of his child Pretending 


to have engaged p Le rr France, the alleged home of his parent 

he persuades her to to him her inheritance, after which, to 
her utter horror, he is brought home to their lodgings in a drunken 
stupor on the eve of the day they are to sail. On returning to con- 
sciousness he brutally ynfesses his villainy and gloats over her 
ruin, whereupon she flees to Chicago, leaving him in ignorance of her 
whereabouts, where she remains in seclusion for years Her ex- 


perience ends with her rescue by the deaconesses and her marriage 
to Stephen Bayard, a worthy man who had loved her in her earlier 
life. The exposure of Le Cygne’s crimes and his tragic death on the 


eve of his arrest are thrillingly described 





